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THE NOBLE MORINGER' 
I 


DS THE Oxford periodical Medium Aevum I asked the atten- 
tion of scholars for the singular case of the Spanish ballad 
Conde Dirlos.* Sir Henry Thomas, in a facsimile edition of the 
first edition,* had established that the text of the Cancionero de 
Amberes sin aio (c. 1545) reproduced integrally a flying leaf of 
1538, which was based on an undated text printed by Jorge Coci 
at Zaragoza. By a comparison of types he narrowed down the 
date to 1510. The headlines, too often omitted by modern editors 
who thus destroy invaluable evidence, state that the ballad has 
been revised.* The new matter can be detected by comparison 
with the true tradition of the poem. It consists, in the first half, 
of long speeches by Conde Dirlos, repeated lists of the Carolingian 
peers, and a scene at court in which the count commends his 
young wife to the protection of the peers and of Charlemagne; in 
the second half, it consists of a wholly fictitious feudal conclu- 
sion—riots and faction fights in Paris, a legal scene at the em- 
peror’s court, insults all round, and the punishment of the Infante 
Celinos. In short, the ballad has been forced into an alien Caro- 
lingian mould, as if it were descended from a chanson de geste. 
This foreign matter is absent from the Castilian-Catalan Don Luis 
de Montalbdén® and from the four surviving ballads of this cycle 
in the Asturias.* My article attempted a summary of the authentic 





1An application of a paper on ‘New Evidence for the Epic-Ballad Problem’”’ 
read at a meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast in Los An- 
geles, and to be published in the Journal of American Folklore. 


2M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de la poesia lirica castellana, ix (Wolf 
and Hofman, Primavera y flor de romances, No. 164). 


3Issued in London from material in the British Museum. 


4‘‘*Romance del Conde Dirlos y de las grandes venturas que huuo. Nueva- 
mente afiadidas ciertas cosas que hasta aqui no fueron puestas.”” 
8M. Mila y Fontanals, Romancerillo catalén, No. 206. 


¢J. M. de Cossio and T. Maza Solano, Romancero popular de la Montafa, 
i, Nos. 47-50. 
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Spanish tradition, deformed in 1510, by a comparison of the sur- 
viving ballads. Another willful feature of Coci’s edition was the 
use of a final ¢ for all assonances. Modern editors do not always 
reproduce that ¢ since it is otiose. If printed it would arouse com- 
ment. But it was an important part of Coci’s intention. It took 
the ballad out of the class of those sung in unequal cadences (8+7 
syllables) and entered it among the more epical ones using level 
octosyllables (8+8). He may not have had in mind any particu- 
lar tune, since the “simplest and oldest chant” (mentioned by 
Salinas) could always be applied. The Catalan and Asturian 
parallels, however, show that the measure was 8+7, of immediate 
French origin, and this is confirmed by melodic comparisons 
which show Don Luis de Montalbén to be akin musically to Le 
retour du mari soldat and Des Soldaten Heimkehr. 


In the article, I also pointed to the close connection between 
the Conde Dirlos and the Greek ballad of Syropoulos or The 
Ravishment, classed as Akritic. Both are essentially galloped. 
The scenes are separated by a formula expressing a hasty gallop. 
Don Luis de Montalbén, on the other hand, corresponds to a later 
Greek variant, in which the hero is chained to a bench in a galley 
(The Slave). 


The term “Akritic”, perhaps, requires some explanation. It 
is the adjective of “akritas’’, “borderer”, which is derived from 
“akrai’, “frontiers.”” The border in question is that of the Eastern 
Empire in the tenth century of our era. It descended from Pontus 
to the great westward bulge of the Euphrates. When the 
Euphrates turned eastward, the frontier left the river and follow- 
ed the crests of the Taurus mountains. The crucial region was the 
north-south line of the Euphrates at the westernmost end of the 
bulge. There were no great military movements initiated by the 
Saracens in the tenth century, but the centre of imperial authority 
was far distant, and even the advanced bases were no nearer than 
Sebaste and Iconium. On the line of the river semi-independent 
chiefs enjoyed a free and dangerous life, scorning the imperial 
authority, in danger more from each other than from the enemy, 
contracting alliances in Armenia and Melitene, making marriage 
by bride-stealing, and living in ease so long as their right hands 
remained strong. This is the life described in the Greek epos of 
Digenis Akritas, and paralleled in the Armenian epos of David 
of Sasun and in the adventures of Al-Numan and Sharkan in the 
Arabian Nights. It passed away altogether after the immense 
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disaster of Manzikert (1071), when most of Asia Minor fell into 
Moslem hands. There remained behind fugitive colonies of 
Greeks in Pontus, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, living a hidden 
life which remained unknown to Hellas until the exodus of 1923. 


The situation in literary history is not free from difficulty. 
In principe, the Akritic matter must be reterred to the tenth cen- 
tury or early eleventh, before the Asian Greeks were submerged. 
But the texts have been found only in the twentieth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the evaluation of each piece cannot be freed from 
conjecture. For some five ballads one may proceed this way. The 
oldest Greek text of the epic Digenis Akritas goes back to the 
fourteenth century and is clearly a revision. An older epic re- 
cension (thirteenth century) survives in some fragments of Rus- 
sian prose (Devgenievo Dejanije). The emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus (end of the twelfth century) was called a new Digenis. 
Since the ballads represent older matter than the epic in any of its 
forms, the ballads cannot have been later than the twelfth cen- 
tury, and so may well have been of the tenth, as internal evidence 
suggests. 


Until the middle of the twelfth century, there were no bal- 
lads in Europe, though their congeners, the French chansons de 
toile and caroles, were beginning to flourish in their own land. 
The Greek ballads were thus one or two centuries older than 
similar work in the West. Given the fascination of Byzantium for 
Latins and Saracens alike, the passage of Greek ballad materials 
to the West should not seem surprising. In this essay, I propose 
to follow one such history. 


II 


A. The medieval Greek ballads are no more than a new 
traditional rendering of the matter of the Odyssey. The story 
was, perhaps, old in Homer’s day. It represents one of the few 
essential plots of all story-telling. If we remove from the Odyssey 
a wealth of extraneous detail, we get a simple tale, as follows: 


A hero has left his young wife and served ten years in the wars, and has 
lost many other years on his return. In his absence she is plagued by suitors eager 
to enjoy her property. The hero returns in a humble form, and holds several in- 
terviews: with his swineherd, with his old nurse, with his old father on a corner 
of the estate, and becomes known to the lady herself, before he declares himiself 
publicly and puts the wooers to death and disgrace. 
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The situation is one which must recur whenever there are 
wars, and one story need not depend on another. But note the 
formal treatment in Homer. These interviews persist, and in the 
same order, though the persons sometimes have to be adapted 
to new conditions. The motif of disguise appears in various 
forms. Whether there be one or one hundred suitors makes no 
essential difference, since one suffices to dispossess Odysseus. The 
endings vary in popular tradition. While most of them end with 
the reunion of the spouses and rout of the pretendant, some sup- 
pose the marriage already consummated. When that is so the 
end may be bloody or the husband may retire in favour of his 
successful rival, either through cynicism or for a religious motive. 
The last treatment is, however, rather literary than traditional. 
It occurs in Almeida-Garrett’s Don Luis de Souza. 


The Greek ballads are in two forms. The older is~Akritic, 
that is, it supposes that the frontier lies on the Euphrates. It ap- 
pears in many versions of which the most convenient is Politis, 
No. 75.” The hero is nameless. He dreams that his wife is about 
to be ravished, or his horse warns him. His horse is marvellous 
for speed as well as speech; each leap covers forty miles. He in- 
terviews a herdsman and his old mother (who cannot recognize 
him through her tears) and speaks to the people at his gate. He 
makes himself known to his wife and drives away her suitor. 
The ballad has been attached to Digenis Akritas, but I am not 
convinced that the association is sound. The main characteristic 
is the galloping lines. Asia Minor offered vast plains to the imag- 
ination, but no sea. 


Later the frontier recoiled upon the seaboard. Distant serv- 
ice on the frontier could not serve to account for the hero’s ab- 
sence through so many years, and a new device had to be sought. 
The Aegean suggested the sea, but not free travel as in the 
Homeric age. The hero is found rowing in a galley, when he is 
overheard lamenting his dream.* He is a prisoner, and in the 
sequel other types of imprisonment are used, e.g. Stojan Jan- 
kovic’s incarceration in a Turkish prison at Stamboul. Such de- 





7N.G. Politis, Eklogé apd ta td tragoudia tod Hellenikod, Athens, 1932, 
3rd ed., No. 75: He harpagé tés gynaikés toi Akrite. Cf. Arabantinos, No. 481, 
Kyriakidis, p. 39 (Syrépoulos), Passow, 440, 439. 


sArabantinos, Syllogé demodén asmaton tés Epeirou, Athens, 1880, Nos. 
2, 462; cf. Tammasseo, p. 152 and Passow, 448, 449. 
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vices were needed by landward imitators; the Greeks had the 
sea always before their eves. 


In the Greek lands Homer had not ceased to circulate in the 
original. The reading public read him freely and with much of 
the ancient enthusiasm. From them there filtered down infor- 
mation to the unlettered popular poets and audiences. These ex- 
plained his adventures in terms of their own experience, but they 
preserved the motifs of disguise and the interrogations which 
serve to increase the tension. The ballad poets were, in fact, 
humbler practitioners of Homer’s own art of oral composition 
and recitation. 


B. From Greece to Russia there was a broad track. It led 
across or around the Black Sea to the Dnieper-Dvina system of 
waterways attaching Kiev to Novgorod and communicating with 
Moscow. Normally Russia felt cultural influences from Byzan- 
tium in the earlier Middle Ages. We may readily understand thus 
how this story gave a Kiev-cycle ballad, Dobrynja i Alésa,® adapt- 
ed only to the local situation. Dobrynja was absent for twenty- 
one years on a mission to deliver tribute to the Golden Horde. 
That sufficed to account for his absence. Russia had no frontier 
wars or knowledge of the sea. 


On the alternative hypothesis of German origin and diffu- 
sion, it would be difficult to account for the presence of this bal- 
lad in Russia. It is true that the Didrikssaga shows some connec- 
tion between the Kiev cycle of byliny and Germany, but the con- 
tacts are slight. Der edle Moringer, moreover, has a specifically 
feudal structure which is not seen in the Russian text. The main 
reason for postulating a German focus is the age of Caesarius 
von Heisterbach’s allusion (before 1240). The Akritic texts, 
however, belong to a much greater antiquity, and offer easier 
lines of communication with both East and West. 


C. The Balkan diffusion is also readily explicable upon a 
Greek basis. There is one complication: namely, that Serbia and 
Albania lie on the old divide of Greek and Latin cultures. It is 
not impossible that some versions may have come from Italy 
and the West. But the entry of this legend into the cycle of Mar- 
ko Kraljevic (Marko ostlobata ljubu),'° is due to the parallelism 





®Forms of this ballad can be seen in any good collection, such as those of 
Rybnikov, Gilferding, and Speranskij. Translations by N. Kershaw, Russian 
Heroic Poetry, and Isabel Hapgood, Epic Songs of Russia, 1915. 

10See Vuk St. Karadjic’s collection and others. The Marko Kraljevic cycle 
has been translated by D. H. Low, and by Noyes and Bacon. 
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between the careers of Marko and Digenis. The Imprisonment of 
Stojan Jankovic (Ropstvo Jankovica Stojana) and Simon and 
his Sister are other Yugoslav versions with a happy ending; 
Pomorovac Todor is tragic, and might have come from the West. 
Ballad impulses passed from Serbia through Bulgaria to 
Rumania in the sixteenth century. The Rumanian Mosneagul is 
thus perhaps immediately derived from Serbian, and more dis- 
tantly from Greek. 


D. The Germanic branch is rich and old. The first mention 
is by Caesarius von Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum (ed. K. 
Drescher, Berlin, 1929). This is the oldest surviving medieval text 
of this story and has given to Germany high credit for the diffu- 
sion, if not origin, of the legend. An alternative theory, set out 
by John Meier in his great work on German ballads," postulates 
a Nordic origin, and calls into evidence how Haldanus in a base 
disguise attended the wedding feast of Ebbo and Sygrutha, and 
killed the bridegroom.'’* But this story seems to lack the essential 
datum of the legend we are studying. It offers no evidence that 
the lady and the avenger were already married, nor that she had 
lived anywhere but at her father’s court. Nor, of course, is there 
any mention of a ten-year period of absence by Haldanus, nor 


the characteristic series of interviews. The resemblance seems to 
me fortuitous. 


On the other hand, Caesarius wrote immediately after the 
Fourth Crusade when the Latins and Germans became for a 
while masters of Byzantium. It was a good time to hear Greek 
legerrds, and this one he may have heard in a devout guise. His 
hero, Gerhard von Holbach, is of his own nationality, but his ad- 
ventures begin far to the South East, at St. Thomas’ Shrine in 
India. After five years of absence he suddenly bethought himself 
of his lady. St. Thomas provided him with a devil who carried 
him back to Germany in one day. He sat down at the bridal feast 
in pious disguise and made himself known by sending half a ring 
in a wine-cup. The lady held the other half, embraced her hus- 
band, and dismissed the bridegroom. 


In Der edle Moringer the legend is associated with the poet 





11J. Meier, Deutsche Volksballaden, Nos. 11-13: Hetmkehr des Ehemannes, 
Der edle Moringer, Der Markgraf von Backenweil. 


12Saxo, Historia Danica, ed. Miller og Velschow (Copenhagen, 1839), 


pp. 329-330; P. Herrmann, Die Heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus (Leipzig, 
1922), p. 481. 
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Heinrich von Morung. His wife lives in a castle and is wooed by 
an evil steward. One of the persons interrogated is the castle 
doorkeeper. In short, the piece has a feudal dress rarely seen 
elsewhere, and definitely not in Romance territory. It would be 
difficult to deduce the plot of the Asturian ballads from German 
originals, whereas they hear a strong resemblance to the Akritic 
narrative. On the other hand, the story was told of many German 
heroes, such as Henry the Lion (of Brunswick), Renifrit of 
Brunswick, Grafen von Backenweil, etc., and spread from there 
to neighboring lands. There are various Danish versions (Unge 
Thor, Hertig Henrik, Lovmand, etc.), and the Swedish ballad 
published by Arwidsson (No. 168). F. J. Child’s Hind Horn 
(No. 17) is in this series, along with the associated fourteenth- 
century romances. The Czech legend of Brunsvig depends upon 
the German identification of the hero with Henry the Lion. Susil 
gives two Moravian songs clearly of German origin: Prunt 


milejsi and Narrdtileé. There are also Polish and Slovene deriva- 
tive poems.'® 


E. The Romance branch finds its oldest forms in Spain, 
and they have a direct connection with the Akritic manner of 
presentation. The metre, however, shows unequal cadences, of 
French origin, so that it seems advisable to presume a halt in 
France. French forms of the story are thus presumably moderni- 
sations of some older, more epical French version which descend- 
ed into Spain and was associated by Coci with the Carolingian 
cycles. Both Greek patterns have their congeners in Spain: the 
galloped Akritic ballad survives in fragments in the Asturias and 
was shaped in a new mould as the Conde Dirlos; the galley-slave 
version appears as Don Luis de Montalbén in a dialect basically 
Castilian. Thus the lines came by sea presumably to Southern 
France, and thence into Castile. From Castile they splayed out 
to the Asturias, Galicia, Portugal (Dom Marcos, A noiva estre- 
menha), Tangiers, the Balkans, Alexandria, and Catalonia. 


On the other hand, more modern French versions dispensed 
with the three interviews and specific causes for the hero’s ab- 
sence. They became generalized under such titles as Le retour du 
mari.'* The story passed overseas to Canada, ' was translated 
and parodied in Germany,'* and descended into Italy in a number 





13Susil, No. 135; Kolberg, Piesni, No. 22; Strekilj, No. 215. 
14G. Doncieux, Romancéro, p. 125; Puymaigre, Legrand, Tarbé, et al. 
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of associated forms,'? and it is possible that some of these may 
have passed through Venice and Ragusa into the Balkans. Ballads 
under the title The Soldier's (or Husband’s, or Lover's) Return 
are all relatively modern and are closely associated in text and 
tune. The association of tune, however, seems to me to extend as 
far as Mila y Fontanals’ melody for Don Luis de Montalbdn, and 
so to ensure the unity of the Romance group. The Germanic group 
of the Moringer type is not indebted to the Romance nor serves 
as a source for the episodes as they occur in Spain or France. 
Their relations are best explained as due to separate indebtedness 
to a common source. 


The way from Greece to the West was less embarrassed by 
sea than by land in the later Middle Ages. The Lusignan kings 
ruled at one time in Cyprus. Genoa and Venice maintained an 
active trade with the Levant. Catalan mercenaries occupied the 
Morea in the fourteenth century. Catalonia extended over 
Roussillon in Southwestern France, and from nearby ports sailed 
the most important of the later crusades. 


III 


The above summary exposition is offered as an example of 
the results which may arise from the ancient date of the Greek 
Akritic romances. The theme of the Noble Moringer (to use the 
title consecrated by Sir Walter Scott) is found in all the main 
areas of European balladry. To trace its diffusion from any one 
except Greece involves serious difficulties. The French forms 
are all so modern that we should have to hypothetise unknown 
French originals. The German forms have a specifically feudal 
flavour not found elsewhere; they do not contain elements found 
in Spain ; and it would be hard to account for their spread to Rus- 
sia and the Balkans. Relying on Greek ballads, however, we are 
able to straighten all lines of radiation, to associate them with 
well-known routes, to signalize clearly secondary foci of diffu- 
sion, and to indicate an ancient and famous primal source. 


William J. Entwistle 


Oxford University 


18M. Barbeau and E. Sapir, The Folk Songs of French Canada, Yale, 1925: 
Le retour du mari soldat. 


16Erk and Béhme, Deutsches Liederhort, No. 191: Des Soldaten Heimkehr, 
and Der Edelmann im Halbersack. 

17C. Nigre, Canti popolari del Piemonte, No. 128; Ferraro, Canti pop. mon- 
ferrini, No. 6, etc. Boccaccio, Decamerone, No. 9, is of an earlier vintage. 
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TWO NOTES ON THOMAS MANN’S 


~DOKTOR FAUSTUS 


“BEIM PROPHETEN” AND Doktor Faustus 


ROFEsSOR André von Gronicka has already noted a parrallel 

between one of the figures in Mann’s Dr. Faustus and the 
sketch “Beim Propheten” (1904).' I should like to go into the im- 
plications of this point in some detail, an enterprise which did not 
lie within the intention of my colleague’s broad study. The brief 
tale “Beim Propheten’’—scarcely more than an anecdote—cent- 
ers on the reading of a bombastic proclamation written by a cer- 
tain Daniel, who does not himself appear in the narrative. The 
“prophet,” who would seem to be patterned after Stefan George 
or, more probably, one of his circle, is treated with the cool irony 
typical of most of Mann’s earlier Novellen. In Dr. Faustus the 
“prophet” Daniel zur Hohe appears in person. In both cases the 
scene is Munich; it is significant that in the novel the time has 
been shifted to the period after the First World War. 


Parallel passages make the identity of the two figures ob- 
vious : 


. eine . . . Amateurphotographie, einen in geistlich hochgeschlossenes 
die einen etwa dreissigjahrigen jungen Schwarz gekleideten hageren Dreiss- 
Mann mit gewaltig hoher, bleich iger mit Raubvogel-Profil. . . .3 


zuriickspringender Stirn und einem 
bartlosen, knochigen, raubvogelahn- 
lichen Gesicht von konzentrierter 
Geistigkeit zeigte.2 


Es waren Predigten, Gleichnisse, . . . seine Dichtertraume galten einer 
Thesen, Gesetze, Visionen, Pro- in  blutigen Feldziigen dem _ reinen 
phezeiungen und tagesbefehlartige Auf- Geiste unterworfenen, von ihm in 
rufe, die in einem Stilgemisch aus Schrecken und hohen Ziichten gehal- 





1GR, XXIII (Oct., 1948), 206-218; see especially p. 217. 


2‘Beim Propheten,” in Die Erzaéhlenden Schriften (Berlin: S. Fischer, 
1928), II, 615. ; 


3Dr. Faustus (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer, 1947), p. 555. 
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Psalter-und  Offenbarungston mit 
militarisch-strategischen sowie philo- 
sophisch-kritischen Fachausdriicken in 
bunter und unabsehbarer Reihe einan- 
der folgten. Ein fieberhaftes und 
furchtbar gereiztes Ich reckte sich im 
einsamen Grdéssenwahn empor und 
bedrohte die Welt mit einem Schwall 
von gewaltsamen Worten. Christus 
imperator maximus war sein Name, 
und er warb todbereite Truppen zur 
Unterwerfung des Erdballs,  erliess 
Botschaften, stellte seine unerbittlichen 
Bedingungen, Armut und Keuschheit 
verlangte er... .4 


“Soldaten!’’ schloss er, [der Vor- 
leser] am dussersten Rande seiner Kraft, 
mit versagender Donnerstimme: “‘ich 
iiberliefere euch zur Pliinderung—die 
Welt!’’s 


tenen Welt, wie er es in seinem, ich 
glaube, einzigen Werk, den schon vor 
dem Kriege auf Biittenpapier erschie- 


nenen ‘‘Proklamationen’’ beschrieben 
hatte, einem lyrisch rhetorischen Aus- 
bruch schwelgerischen Terrorismus, 


dem man erhebliche Wortgewalt zuge- 
stehen musste. Der Signatar dieser Pro- 
klamationen war eine Wesenheit 
namens Christus imperator maximus, 
eine kommandierende Energie, die 
todbereite Truppen zur Unterwerfung 
des Erdballs warb, tagesbefehlartige 
Botschaften erliess, geniesserisch-un- 
erbittliche Bedingungen _ stipulierte, 
Armut und Keuschheit ausrief und sich 
nicht genug tun konnte in der ham- 
mernden, mit der Faust aufschlagenden 
Forderung frag- und grenzenlosen Ge- 
horsams. ‘‘Soldaten!”’ schloss die Dich- 
tung, “‘ich iiberliefere euch zur Pliin- 
derung—die Welt!’’s 





While it may be of some interest to note how strongly here, 
as in other instances, the older Mann has been influenced by his 
own works, the closeness of the correspondence should not blind 
the reader to the significant difference in tone. In “Beim Prophe- 
ten’ the mood is that of a somewhat bitter comedy. In Dr. 
Faustus, however, the basic attitude is deeply serious. Despite 
the fact that Daniel zur Hohe is made more absurd than his pre- 
decessor,” he has at least a symbolic importance as one of the in- 
tellectual precursors of Nazism. He is one of a group of literary 
men and scholars who take part with gusto in the “treason of the 
intellectuals” : the betrayal of logic and rationality to instinct and 
myth. In Dr. Faustus, Daniel is the object of direct polemical 
attack in a manner hardly thinkable in Mann’s earlier work. His 
proclamations, we are told are“. . . ‘schon’ . . . in dem unver- 
schamt bezuglosen, juxhaften und unverantwortlichen Geist, wie 
eben Dichter ihn sich erlauben,—der steilste asthetische Unfug, 





4Ibid., p. 618. 
slbid., p. 619. 
6Doktor Faustus, p. 556. 


7His conversation, like that of Peeperkorn in Der Zauberberg, shows a cer- 
tain lack of intellectual distinction. “‘Jawohl, jawohl, so iibel nicht, man kann 
es sagen!"’ is his refrain. (Dr. Faustus, p. 556; cf. p. 559.) 
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der mir vorgekommen.”® The parallel is of some significance as 
further evidence of Mann’s development away from irony to a 
position of responsibility and self-commitment. It is typical also 
of the tendency in Mann’s late works to vary a theme taken over 
from an earlier period. Sometimes, as here, the variation com- 
pletely changes the impact of the theme. 


II 


THOMAS MANN’S Doktor Faustus: REPETITION AND VARIATION* 


Even to readers thoroughly versed in Thomas Mann’s 
works, certain aspects of his latest novel must have come as a 
considerable surprise. Here the author attempts tasks of a new 
tvpe: for example, the dialogue with the devil, Adrian Lever- 
kiihn’s terrible last words to his friends, the brief inserts describ- 
ing the progress of the war (reminding one from afar of the 
technique of Dos Passos), the chronique scandaleuse of Munich 
society—the last a type of realistic portrayal somewhat of the 
sort one associates with Heinrich Mann. Like Der Zauberberg, 
Lotte in Weimar, and Joseph, Dr. Faustus is an experimental 
novel. 


Yet for all its experimental tendencies, one is impressed, 
particularly after several readings, with the close but complex 
relation between Dr. Faustus and Mann’s earlier work. Familiar 
themes and techniques are repeated, varied, and further developed. 
Briefly to indicate, from this point of view, the place of the 
novel in Mann’s work as a whole is the purpose of this paper. 


Adrian Leverkithn represents a new departure in Mann’s 
long series of treatments of the artist. As Professor von Gronicka 
has pointed out, he is the reverse of the Tonio Kréger type. He 
is one of those whom Tonio admires without envy “. . . die 
Stolzen und Kalten, die auf den Pfaden der grossen, der da- 





s]bid., p. 556. 


*This is a slightly revised version of a paper read on December 29, 1948 at 
the New York meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. 


GR, XXIII (Oct., 1948), p. 214. 
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monischen Schénheit abenteuern und den Menschen verachten 

” Here Mann has chosen one of the “proud and cold” as a 
central figure, and treated him, without envy indeed, but with 
great affection. His position as an artist in a “late” age, who 
cannot create spontaneously, is explicitly contrasted to that of 
Goethe. On one level of interpretation Leverkihn is a Leistungs- 
ethiker, related to a succession of such figures as Aschenbach, 
Frederick II of Prussia, and the Schiller of “Schwere Stunde.” 


Mann’s familiar belief, inherited from Novalis, that disease 
can intensify talent or genius, re-occurs. The parallel to Hans 
Castorp’s case is obvious enough; what is characteristic of Dr. 
Faustus is the use of an extreme example: Adrian suffers from 
a more repulsive and, so to speak, less poetic disease than the 
tuberculosis of Der Zauberberg, realistically though that is por- 
trayed. It is equally typical that love (allied to disease, death, and 
the anti-social in general) is represented by the prostitute Esme- 


ralda, rather than by such a figure as Clavdia, who is, after all, 
salonfihig. 


In his latest novel, far more than elsewhere, Mann gives ex- 
pression to his passion for music. Convinced that it was a “serious 
mistake” of the tradition not to have made Faust a musician, he 
rectifies the error here. In the singing lessons of the boy Adrian 
and his friend Serenus, the descriptions of musical instruments 
owned by Adrian’s uncle, the eccentric but memorable effusions 
of Kretzschmar, this theme is increasingly developed; most im- 
pressively in the many attempts to reproduce through words the 
effect of both actual and imaginary works of music. Again, this 
is no innovation in itself : one remembers Hanno’s improvisations 
in Buddenbrooks; the climactic scene in Tristan; and the inter- 
pretations of Hans Castorp’s favorite gramophone records. Yet 
the musical passages in Dr. Faustus are more ambitious, more 
technical, far more extensive, and, if a non-musical person may 
venture an opinion, at their best more successful. If, for instance, 
one compares the account of Hanno’s music, which seems to give 
the effect which an ideal listener might receive, with the close 
analysis of some of Adrian’s compositions, the difference is 
clear. In Buddenbrooks, the technique is, so to speak, more liter- 
ary: the primary purpose is apparently to interpret the ideas and 
emotions associated with the music. In Dr. Faustus, while Mann 
likewise stresses the ideological associations and, of course, the 
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emotional impact, far more attention is devoted to the music 
as music.? 

The cultural and political role of music is also a familiar 
theme. As we know from the Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen 
and from Naptha’s remarks in Der Zauberberg, Mann has long 
regarded it as an anti-bourgeois, one might say an anti-political 
force. Adrian’s utter aloofness from the political and civic spheres 
fits perfectly into the pattern. 


Mann’s belief (one might almost say his obsession) that 
music is a dangerous, potentially destructive force reaches back 
to Buddenbrooks and Tristan. Music brings release to Hanno 
and Frau Kloterjahn, but it is a release from life into illness and 
death. Even such an apparently harmless song as Schubert’s 
“Der Lindenbaum,” we are told in Der Zauberberg, bears within 
it the seeds of dissolution. Dr. Faustus again carries a tendency to 
the extreme: music is linked to the diabolic. To be sure, Mann 
as usual shows us the other side of the coin. Music, in its affinity 
to mathematics, is the realm of order, harmony, and discipline— 
and, in Adrian, a realm of inhuman coldness. Either aspect of 
music can and does lead him towards damnation. Yet by still an- 
other characteristic dialectical twist it is in music that Adrian can 
express, at the very end of his career, a hope which lies beyond 
despair. 

To return to the political level: Mann would seem to have 
returned to the conviction that Germany is a nation without skill 
in politics, but his evaluation of this conviction has shifted radi- 
cally. In the Betrachtungen, it will be recalled, to be non-political 
is a “good thing.” In Der Zauberberg one senses a certain 
ambivalence. While Settembrini protests strongly against the 
German aversion to politics, we can by no means be sure of 
Mann’s own position, for the Italian humanist, after all, generally 
loses his arguments. Even in Mario und der Zauberer, with its 
clear warning against the fascination of fascism, the German 
narrator maintains for a while a certain aloofness from what 
seems at first to be a purely Italian phenomenon. (I cannot con- 
sider here such non-fictional works as the speech on Lessing, the 
eloquent “Appell an die Vernunft,” and many later essays and 
speeches.) In Dr. Faustus, despite its many ironies, there is a 





2A colleague points out that Mann’s analysis of a musical effect at the cli- 
max of the story ‘“‘Luischen’”’ (1897) anticipates, on a small scale to be sure, the 
technique used in Dr. Faustus. Cf. Die Erzaéhlenden Schriften, gesammelt in drei 
Banden, II (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1928), p. 438. 
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clear, unequivocal commitment to the “Western” point of view 
in matters of politics. Serenus Zeitblom, who for all his foibles 
and pedantries is no fool, clearly represents a humanistic and 
ethically very decent strain in German culture. To the extent that 
he is a non-political Biirger, however, he is doomed to tragic 
frustration, perhaps even to a certain share of responsibility for 
the general catastrophe. (A further example of how Mann’s po- 
litical views have changed has been discussed in the first section 
of this article. ) 


In manner, as in thought, Dr. Faustus shows a further de- 
velopment along lines already laid down by Mann. He seems now 
less interested in the leitmotif in the narrower sense, but employs 
the Nietzschean concept of eternal recurrence, as in Joseph. One 
can compare, for instance, the return of the mythical archetype 
“Eliezer,” in various individuals, to the uncanny resemblance be- 
tween the respective “mothers,” maids, and even dogs on the 
farms where Adrian lives, first as a boy, then as a mature artist. 
And the way in which Mann introduces a theme, reverts to it 
again and again, and finally builds it up to a fortissimo, justifies 
the use of the term “symphonic novel.’”’ One notes particularly 
how the theme of music is introduced with the part-singing di- 
rected by the dairymaid Hanne; how the politics of the “irratio- 
nal” develops from the apparently harmless discourse of the stu- 
dents at Halle to the diabolic; and how the related themes of 
medievalism, mass hysteria, and utter madness, first adumbrated 
in the description of Kaisersaschern, and largely supported by 
Mann’s skilful use of a sort of “old-German” style and diction, 
reach a stunning climax. It is impossible more than to mention 
here that Mann again demonstrates his virtuosity in dealing with 
the element of time; perhaps a special study should be devoted to 
this point. 

As a symbolic novel, Dr. Faustus carries further a tendency 
apparent in Der Zauberberg and Joseph. While Mann’s symbol- 
ism is not of the “private” type, and is far more translucent than 
that of Joyce, Kafka, or Eliot, it is nevertheless complex; the 
novel moves on several different levels of meaning. Here a single 
example must suffice to show the close parallel to Joseph. Thus 
while Joseph is first of all his own complicated, interesting self, 
he represents a wealth of other entities. In the realm of the divine, 
in his burial and resurrection, he “is” Adonis-Tammuz, as he is 
also an anticipation of Jesus. He has a touch of the roguish 
Hermes as well. Beyond that, he is reminiscent of the young 
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Goethe (as Mann himself has pointed out); accordingly, he is 
one of the few “marked men” who may be considered relatively 
happy, for he has realized to a considerable degree a synthesis of 
Mann’s fundamental antitheses, life and spirit. Finally, as a 
social and economic reformer, he shows the impact on Mann of 
his stay in this country. Surely, it is difficult to read Joseph der 
Ernéhrer without thinking of the “ever normal granary” and 
other innovations of the New Deal. An equal abundance (or 
overabundance) of associations is centered on Adrian. He is 
the type of the artist struggling for spontaneity in a “late” age; 
on another level he recalls characteristics of such composers as 
Schonberg, Hugo Wolf, and Gustav Mahler. Obviously, he “is” 
Nietzsche as well as Faustus; indeed he is a symbol of the Ger- 
man intellectual, perhaps of Germany itself. From another point 
of view, Adrian may be understood as the “late” intellectual or 
artist of any nation; it is here, I believe, that the novel’s most 
valid claim to general significance lies. In a sense, like all of 
Mann’s artist figures, he is presumably to some degree a portrait 
of the author. If this is true, must one not agree with the sugges- 
tion that Adrian represents what Mann himself might have be- 
come had he not freed himself from some of the obsessions of his 
earlier years ?? In that case, Dr. Faustus, like Der Tod in Venedig, 
must have had the value of a catharsis for the author. The emo- 
tional intensity to which the novel rises, towards the end, sug- 
gests that such may have been the case. 


This intensity is of great importance in Mann’s treatment of 
the myth. Compare for example the fundamental seriousness of 
his representation of the Devil with the playful attitude towards 
Hebrew angels and Egyptian gods in Joseph! No doubt the use 
of a native legend also tends to give greater authenticity and 
force. 

To conclude: Dr. Faustus, for all of its innovations, falls 
within the pattern of Mann’s work as a whole. It is a late work 
in the sense that it carries tendencies, both of thought and of style, 
to n¢w extremes. There is a considerable hypertrophy of digres- 
sion, reminiscent of Faust IJ; but in its most successful passages, 
it is as forceful as anything that Mann has written. 


H. C. Hatfield. 
Columbia University. 





3Cf. H. A. Maier, “Die Stellung des Doktor Fautus im Gesamtwerke 
Thomas Manns,’”’ MLQ, IX (1948), 343-353, esp. p. 351. 
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THE “JOCS FLORALS” OF THE CATALANS 


ITERARY contests have been known in most civilized countries 
L since immemorial times. They seemingly had their origins 
in celebrations of religious festivities held at first in the homes of 
church dignitaries, in convents and monasteries, and in the palaces 
of the nobles. As time went on, however, these literary assemblies 
were held in public or at least open to a greater number of people. 
They were then sponsored not only by the church and the nobility 
but by the State, municipalities, civic organizations and private 
individuals. 


In Spain literary jousts were known since the fourteenth 
century and entered the country from France through Catalonia. 
This region of eastern Spain has on more than one occasion acted 
as link between Europe and the Iberian Peninsula. Not far from 
the Catalonian borders there flourished in the fourteenth century 
a unique literary organization which attracted attention in Bar- 
celona. It was the jeux floraux celebrated yearly in Toulouse. 
These floral festivities were initiated in the southern French city 
in 1324 for the purpose of fostering lyric poetry in the native 
language, the langue d’oc or Provengal. In its original form the 
jeux were a literary association known also as Gaya Sciensa, 
founded by seven patrons and protectors of the troubadours. In 
response to the appeal of the founders of this association poets 
from southern France assembled in Toulouse on May 3, 1324 to 
display their literary ability. The exercises lasted three days and 
the first prize was a violeta del aur (golden violet) ; the language 
used was the langue d’oc. During later periods the Society of the 
Floral Games became the Consistory of the Gaya Sciensa, other- 
wise gay saber. 


In the latter part of the fourteenth century the Catalan mon- 
arch Juan I became so interested in these annual floral games 
that he sent a commission to Charles VI of France requesting 
that two expert mantenedores of the gay saber should go to Bar- 
celona to aid in the establishment of a new Consistorie or Floral 
Games Council. In 1393 this was successfully carried out, for the 
Catalan king had granted ample financial support and liberties to 
the Council for such purposes. The King’s personal secretary, 
Luis de Averso and Jaime Marti, a courtier of some distinction, 
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were the first disciples of the Toulouse school. King Martin el 
Humano, successor to Juan I, also became fond of the Juegos and 
in the third year of his reign authorized a substantial budget for 
the festivities, and set aside certain sums for prizes to be award- 
ed for the best works. King Fernando el Honesto, successor to 
Martin, granted permission to the Consistorie to organize poetical 
jousts whenever it deemed it opportune. However, these floral 
celebrations disappeared in the middle of the following century 
when Catalonia ceased to be an independent state. 


Although the suspension of the Juegos Florales signalized 
the political downfall of Catalonia, its revival in the middle of 
the nineteenth century likewise was the vanguard of a powerful 
Catalan Renaissance which was to affect most all manifestations 
of life in Catalonia, becoming, in fact, a veritable national move- 
ment. The restoration of these Juegos was the work of Joaquin 
Rubio y Ors, who since 1839 saw in these festivities a means to 
encourage and to maintain the cultivation of the renascent Cata- 
lonian language and culture. 


The revival of the Juegos Florales was almost accidental. In 
1833 the Catalan poet, Buenaventura Carlos Aribau (1798-1862), 


wrote in Madrid a well-known composition, Oda a la patria, in 
which he sang his homesickness for his homeland. This fact, un- 
important as it may appear, initiated a literary renaissance which 
united all Catalans into a close cultural and political state. 
Aribau’s poetry, together with the more purposeful work of 
Félix Torres Amat, took two independent but parallel directions 
both of which encouraged the use of the Catalan language. One 
of these courses was cultural and intellectual and became crystal- 
lized in the Jocs Florals, as they are called in Catalan. The other 
direction of this renaissance represented the popular tendency 
and tended toward the reestablishment of the Catalan theater. 


In 1841 the Academia de Buenas Letras of Barcelona held a 
literary tournament in which Joaquin Rubié y Ors received the 
first award for a poem entitled Roudor de Llobregat. This im- 
portant literary event encouraged Rubio in his plans to restore 
the Jocs Florals and to raise the Catalan language to a higher 
plane. In 1849 Victor Balaguer founded La lira de oro, an or- 
ganization devoted almost exclusively to the idea of the restora- 
tion of the floral games. In truth the revival of Catalan literature 
and languages stems from the Romantic movement, for Spanish 
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Romanticism entered Spain through Catalonia and exercised in 
that region of Spain a profound influence. Through Lépez 
Soler’s El Europeo (1323-24) and Aribau’s El Vapor (1833) 
the first breath of life was injected into the moribund literary 
language of Catalonia. Aribau’s famous Oda a la patria appear- 
ed in El Vapor (August, 1833). These two journals were organs 
of the Catalan Romantics, all of whom had dreamed of a 
renatvrenca of Catalan culture. So much importance has been at- 
tributed to the /uegos Florales with respect to literary matters 
that some historians date the Catalan renaissance as beginning in 
1859, the year when the contests were restored. A more accurate 
appraisal would perhaps be to consider the Juegos Florales as a 
manifestation of the renaissance, since well-known poets had al- 
ready won praise and recognition prior to that date. 


At the initial Floral Games of 1859 the well-known philo- 
logist Manuel Mila y Fontanals was chosen president of the tour- 
nament, and Antonio de Bofarull, secretary. Victor Balaguer 
gave the opening address. Thirty-eight compositions were pre- 
sented and the Catalan poetess, Isabel de Villamartin, won first 
prize for her composition Clemencia Isaura. Other prizes were 
awarded to Damas Calvet, Adolfo Blanch, Mariano Fonts, 
Manuel de Lasarte, Antonio Camps y Febres, Guillermo Fort- 
aleza, etc. 


After the restoration of the Juegos Florales almost every 
poet of Catalonia has been identified with these poetical jousts. 
But it was Mila y Fontanals and Jacinto Balaguer who mostly 
contributed to the success of the movement. Fontanals was the 
patriarch of Catalan Romanticism, who brought grandeur and 
sobriety to the literary renaissance. Jacinto Balaguer, on the 
other hand, transformed the Jocs Florals into a modern poetic 
movement. He and Angel Guimera broke the monotony and pro- 
vincialism of these poetic tournaments. The entry of Jacinto 
Balaguer in the arena of the Floral Games marked a new era in 
Catalan poetry and the second epoch of the games in Barcelona. 
Balaguer won his first distinction in 1865 and reached his high- 
est triumph in 1877 with his epic poem L’Atlantida. Juan Mara- 
gall likewise exercised a decisive influence in Catalan poetry 
through his active participation in the Juegos Florales. Maragall 
was not only a very personal and powerful poet but also the crea- 
tor of a truly Catalan style of writing. In more recent times José 
Carner, a refugee in the Americas, has been acclaimed the Prince 
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of Catalan poetry. In and out of the floral tournaments Carner 
has been the undisputed master of all Catalan poets, for his mast- 
ery of expression and his unsurpassed ability to make any subject 
suitable to poetry. His son, José Carner y Ribalta, now residing 
in the United States, is following his father’s footsteps, as is evi- 
denced by his assiduous participation in all phases of catalanismo 
everywhere in the world outside of Spain and his recognition as a 
brilliant poet of the Catalan language. 


These literary tournaments of the Catalans have a deeper 
significance. They symbolize the spirit of unity and patriotic 
consciousness of the Catalans. Through a literary and cultural 
renaissance based on a revival and preservation of the Catalan 
literary language and culture, these annual gathering are inten- 
ded to keep alive the undying national spirit of the freedom-lov- 
ing Catalans. It must be admitted, however, that from a literary 
point of view these poetic exercises have contributed a respectable 
amount of first-class literature. 


But what are these Juegos Florales? Not merely a tourna- 
ment of flowers but, an annual poetical contest in which prizes are 
awarded to the best compositions. These celebrations are held in 
the Spring, beginning normally on the first Sunday of the month 
of May; they last several days, usually three. A queen reigns 
with her maids of honor and the mantenedores (French smain- 
teneurs) or sponsors try to enliven the festivities with florid 
speeches. A contestant becomes mestre en gai saber if he receives 
three prizes, an honor bestowed only upon Jacinto Verdaguer, 
Guimera, Maragall and José Carner. 


These poetical jousts continued to be celebrated every year 
since their restoration in Barcelona up to 1902. On that year the 
central government suspended the games, but on the following 
year they were held in November at the Abadia de San Martin 
del Canigé, in Roussillon, southern France, under the protection 
of the Bishop of Perpignan, Monseigneur Carselade Dupont, a 
great Catalanofile. From 1903 to 1924 they again were celebrated 
in Barcelona, but the Spanish dictator Primo de Rivera prohibited 
them upon his assumption of power in Spain. During his regime 
the Catalans refused to abide by the dictator’s edict and although 
the festivities were not held, a jury awarded prizes and the usual 
annual volume of the winning compositions was published every 
year. Upon the establishment of the Republic in 1932 the Juegos 
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were again made public and lasted until the more recent Spanish 
Civil War broke out in 1936. 


On hospitable American shores thousands of Catalan exiles 
found shelter and livelihood when forced to flee their native land, 
Good patriots that they are, they at once organized numerous 
patriotic and cultural societies in almost every city in Spanish 
America, in London, and in several cities in North Africa. In 
exile the Catalans devoted considerable effort to rally together 
by means of meetings and publications. Fighting for the same 
liberties as did their predecessors in the nineteenth century, they 
were unable to see their beloved Jocs Florals discontinued; so 
they were revived in exile and have been held in Buenos Aires, in 
1941; in Mexico City, in 1942; in Santiago de Chile, in 1943; in 
Havana, in 1944; in Bogota, in 1945; and in 1946 they were re- 
turned to the original region of their birthplace: Montpellier, 
France. In 1947 they were held in London, and in 1948 in Paris. 


In the third Juegos Florales celebrated in the Americas, those 
at Santiago, the distinguished Catalan actress, Margarita Xirgu, 
now residing in Chile, presided during the fiestas. In Bogota the 
1945 games were held in conjunction with the centenary of the 
birth of Jacinto Verdaguer. The Teatro Colon, the leading thea- 
ter in the Colombian capital, was the scene of the poetical contest 
to which over ninety compositions were submitted. The Mont- 
pellier tournament of 1946 was sponsored jointly by the Univer- 
sity of that city, the municipality, the student association of that 
city and the thousands of Catalan refugees who live in or near 
Montpellier, capital of old Languedoc. In order to celebrate the 
fall of Barcelona in the year 1714 to the forces of Philip V the 
London contest of 1947 was held in September. 


The 1948 Juegos Florales were celebrated on November 7 
in Paris, at the Sorbonne, under the auspices of a committee head- 
ed by the mayor of the French capital. Over forty prizes were 
granted, among which were two especially created for this occa- 
sion by the President of France. The 1949 games will take place 
in Montevideo during the customary month of May, unless cir- 
cumstances should warrant their transfer to Barcelona. 


All the winning compositions and essays are regularly pub- 
lished by the sponsoring organization in a special number issued 
in the same city where the contests are held. These works consti- 
tute an impressive quantity of literary output and are a manifes- 
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tation of their literary production of which the Catalans are 
proud. One of the best poems presented in the London meeting 
is entitled Desolation, already translated into several languages. 
Its author, Francisco de S. Aguild, is at present professor at the 
National University in Bogota: 


I am the remnant of a tree whose shade 

once sheltered reapers in their rest at noon, 

but one by one the gales have lopped my boughs, 
and lightning clove my body, crest to soil, 

and the faint buds have crowned with green again 
my gaping, wounded stump which still remains; 
I have seen my own boughs burning, like a smoke 
of ritual, offering all my best to heaven. 

My shackled root sucks none but bitter life 

and feels the pressure of leaves and the sap mount 
nearer the turn of death, my only comfort. 
There is no wound that was not once a bough, 
and if I were not, none would know my lack. 
I only live to mourn the self which died. 


José Sanchez 


University of Illinois (Chicago) 
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READINGS AND MISREADINGS 
OF FRITZ VON UNRUH’S THE END IS NOT YET 


EFORE THE PUBLICATION Of The End Is Not Yet in May, 
1947, Unruh was virtually unknown in this country. This 

is not particularly surprising. Back in 1928, Knopf had brought 
out Unruh’s drama Bonaparte in a translation by Edwin Bjork- 
man and in the same year his war book Opfergang under the 
title of The Way of Sacrifice in a translation by C. A. Macartney. 
At least the second of these translations is a superior job, but the 
whole thing looks more like a publisher’s entry for big stakes in 
the race which was eventually won by the Hemingways, Sherriffs, 
Remarques, and so forth, than like the beginning of a determined 


effort to bring a great foreign writer to the attention of the Amer- 
ican reading public. 


Of course the task would have been a major one. Abroad, 
too, the scenarios of Remarque, Bréger, Renn, Frey, Wehner, 
and the like, these captivating and thrilling feats of reportage and 
story-telling, were more successful in unloosing the book-buyer’s 
purse strings than Unruh’s exacting dramatizations of a man’s 
struggle, not only to rid his soul of the haunting aftermaths of 
his war experience, but to rid mankind of war. 


To put it pointedly : you bought a copy of Remarque and you 
could be sure to get your money’s worth in upsetting or pleasur- 
able thrills, but after you had paid your store price or library fee 
for an Unruh volume, the author did not seem to feel obliged to 
give you the equivalent in entertainment. On the contrary: he 
started making claims on you and was not satisfied unless and 
until you had made a strenuous effort to conquer his ideological 
fortress, not for the sake of a rich conqueror’s prize, but in order 
to be conquered yourself and undergo a profound transformation. 


Unruh’s creative medium is the drama. Even his works of 
seemingly epic form are basically dramatic in structure. A well- 
planned effort to add to his Continental fame a commensurate 
American reputation would have had to begin by the introduction 
of his dramas to the American theater. The college German- 
language texts of Heinrich aus Andernach (prepared by Stein- 
hauer) and of Louis Ferdinard, Prinz von Preussen (prepared by 
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Reinhardt) can hardly be considered major steps in this direction. 
And perhaps it is not much of an exaggeration if we state that 
the dramatist Unruh was never made to feel at home in the Amer- 
ican theater because, for better or worse, there is no American 
theater but at best but a metropolitan stage. 


If the voluntary exile Unruh did at long last succeed in gain- 
ing citizen’s rights in the American world of letters, it was not— 
characteristically—by way of the stage, but thanks to the publica- 
tion of a panoramic drama in six mammoth acts with a total of 
one hundred and sixteen scenes presented in the guise of a novel 
entitled The End Is Not Yet. In the afterword, Unruh himself 
explains the circumstances which brought about this amazing re- 
sult. ‘““Accustomed for a lifetime,’ he says, “to present my 
thoughts and ideas as a dramatist on the European stage in the 
form of plays, of tragedies and comedies, I found myself deprived 
of every possibility of seeing my works performed and had to re- 
sort to the other form of art which is called the novel.” 


Still, even as a novel, The End Is Not Yet would not have 
been given a Chinaman’s chance by any public-opinion expert to 
get as much as a fraction of the acclaim and interest it actually 
did get on the part, not only of the critics, but of the reading pub- 
lic at large. The odds were definitely against it. 


First, it must be observed as a striking and significant fact 
that since the cessation of hostilities in World War II no German 
author not previously established in this country—refugee or 
otherwise—had made good in the eyes of the American reading 
public. Thomas Mann simply took up the American career which 
had been begun for him as far back as 1923-24, if not actually in 
1913 with B. Q. Morgan’s translation of Tonio Kréger. Werfel 
had been known and read since 1926; Stefan Zweig since 1922; 
Feuchtwanger since 1926; and so forth. And some of these older 
authors, rather than develop and consolidate their American repu- 
tations, did actually live by and consume their pre-war holdings 
in fame. Hesse’s quiet reputation was not kindled into a blaze of 
fame by as powerful a gust of publicity as the Nobel Prize and 
if ever the psychological and factual causes of this rather singu- 
lar state of affairs are to be analyzed, the case of Wiechert and 
his undeserved failure as a newcomer must not be neglected. 


Yet if external circumstances did not augur well at all for 
the American future of Unruh’s first major novel, there were 
intrinsic difficulties of considerably greater weight. 
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Foremost among these is what is technically known, I believe, 
as Teutonic turgidity in matters of style. In a very general sense 
this malady does exist and must not be taken lightly. In its post- 
war symptoms it is but one aspect of a marked deterioration of 


language which, | am told, is to be noted in other European litera- 
tures as_ well. 


In Unruh’s case, however, Teutonic turgidity is not—to 
borrow a phrase from the title of a recent collection of essays by 
the young French critic André Brincourt—a sign of Désarroi de 
Vécriture. It is simple, old-fashioned pathos. It is Schiller, 
Holderlin. . . And again it is something else and something 
more: Unruh’s first works of perennial importance were written 
in dugouts, in the trenches, in the saddle (quite literally), and the 
tremor of an immediate experience is carried over into the high- 
strung stammer of his trembling style. 


The critics were right who saw in Unruh’s language—re- 
markably well preserved in the English translation of The End 
Is Not Yet—evidence of passion and inspiration approaching 
madness. It is certainly the very opposite of the Anglo-Saxon 
art of understatement. Not only that: a careless reader can con- 
fuse its impetuosity with the Bruststimme der Heuchelei which 
twentieth-century advertising and propaganda employ to sell 
Coca Cola as Tokay. A certain Mr. Schultze-Pfalzer refers to 
it in the Weltbiihne as “ein gewundener Gallert,”’ and then he con- 


tinues—still more revealingly and tragically—by writing of 
Unruh himself : 


Er ist der, der er immer war, der ewige Kadett, der seinem Namen getreu mit seiner 
geistigen Pubertatskrise nicht fertig wurde. Mit leichter psychischer Beschadigung 
ist er dem Militarismus entronnen und hat sich in Dollarika einen Unterstand 
gegen weitere Anfalle gebaut. Wahrscheinlich hat er auch sein kadettisches 
Poesiealbum iiber den grossen Teich gerettet, das Poesiealbum, das jeder preussische 
Kadett fiir “‘schéne Sentenzen’’ laut Korpsbefehl anzulegen hatte. 


Of course, Mr. Schultze-Pfalzer’s misevaluation of Unruh’s 
pathos and passion is an exceptional achievement which I shall do 
my best to immortalize, but it does set the tenor for what one 
might have expected to hear from some American critics of The 
End Is Not Yet, while actually not one of them failed to sense— 
to quote Georg Wiessner’s striking formulation—that “Unruhs 


Pathos ist nicht genahrt von Phantasie, es schdpft aus 
Sachlichkeit.” 


And that brings up another point which may be said to add 
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both to the contemporary difficulty and the timeless significance 
of Unruh’s work and particularly of The End Is Not Yet. His 
sense Of Sachlichkeit, his being a man of the senses—a painter 
through the thirsting receptivity of his eyes; a poet and potential 
musician through his delight in rhythm and cadence—all this 
leads to and explains the highly realistic impact of his art. In the 
American edition of The End Is Not Yet Unruh was induced to 
put on the flyleaf this little note of warning: “The characters of 
this novel are symbolic. Their resemblance to persons alive or 
dead is, indeed, a remarkable coincidence.” And yet, the realistic 
impact of the novel as a whole—including such wildly fantastic 
scenes as the simultaneous presence of Hitler, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, and William II in Paris; the theft of the Fiihrer’s last will 
and testament; or Hess’s retreat in Neuilly—has induced a few 
readers to apply to it criteria of historic reliability. 


The misinterpretation of Unruh’s realism as_ historical 
factualism is not in itself particularly important. Where it inter- 
fered with a more perfect understanding of The End Is Not Yet, 
it was conditioned by extra-literary factors, as may be gathered 


from this quotation from an essay in the Saturday Review of 
Literature : 


To believe this [i.e., to take Unruh’s portraits of Hitler and the generals of the 
High Command as journalistically accurate reports], is to reduce the enemy, against 
whom the democratic world fought for almost six terrible years, to feeble-minded 
idiots whom a strong wind might have blown away. This book makes the grim 
history of the advent of the Second World War a record of human folly and 
improbability. Were we, then, concerned only with mad and depraved men when 
we awoke to the menace of Hitler’s Germany? Were those tanks and planes and 
submarines created out of the mentality of imbeciles: were the scientists, working 
night and day to split the atom, or advancing years beyond the scientific achieve- 
ment of other nations, were these men led only by hysterical perverts? 


On the basis of pure factualism there is nothing to be said 
against this argument. Yet Unruh’s realism is no historical 
factualism. As Wiessner put it in the essay quoted above : ““Echte 
Dramatik will niemals eine Zeit sondern immer eine Zukunft 
gestalten. . .” Which means that Unruh was not for a moment 
interested in ascribing insanity to Hitler and his followers before 
the forum of human psychiatry, but rather in branding as Satanic 
the forces symbolized by Hitler before the forum of God and 
Eternity. 


SARS ee 
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In dem Zeughaus der Geschichte 
Mégen andre Werkstatt schlagen! 
Meine glithenden Gesichte 

Lass mich in die Zukunft tragen. 


These lines from Vor der Entscheidung should be remembered 
not only in reading Vor der Entscheidung but also the “historical” 
drama Bonaparte and the “historical” drama Louis Ferdinand, 
Prinz von Preussen, as, finally, in reading the vast prophetic 
fresco of the dynamics of our time which is The End Is Not Yet. 


In the Paris Journal, a reviewer referring to The Way of 
Sacrifice made the statement: “Ce n’est plus Verdun; ce n’est 
plus la guerre; c’est la mort.”” This we may paraphrase in order to 
make it applicable to The End Is Not Yet: “Ce n’est plus Hitler; 
ce nest plus nazism; c’est vous.” 


And here we have reached the ideological essence of Tie 
End Is Not Yet. The work may be read—I am using hints and 
phrases from Richard Wright’s review—“as a marvelous night- 
mare which has the power to shed light upon our waking hours.” 
It then becomes “ a fantastic representation of the struggle of Hit- 
ler, Hess, Ribbentrop, and so on, as they collide with the monar- 
chists, Communists, terrorists and workers who have sworn to 
exterminate him. . . a dramatic and poetic confrontation of the 
forces of fascism with the traditional hopes of men seeking world 
brotherhood.” 


But all this is not enough. “Das Leben ist mehr als das 
Werk” says Unruh in Fliigel der Nike, and what he means is sim- 
ply that he would not have written a single line if he were not 
convinced that he was chosen—to use another formulation of 
Richard Wright’s—“to legislate new values for mankind.” 


Surely, The End Is Not Yet thus turns out to be a Tendensz- 
roman. In Justin O’Brien’s The Maxims of Marcel Proust there 
is this gleaning from A la Recherche du temps perdu: “A work of 
art that contains theories is like an object on which the price mark 
has been left.’’ This Unruh would abhor as the ultimate in “I’art- 
pour-l’art” nihilism. “Not ‘Vart pour l’art’,” he cried in his Goethe 
address delivered in Frankfurt on August 28, “but ‘l’art pour 


9’ 99 


l’action’. 


There must be no misunderstanding in this matter. A theory, 
an ideology, a Tendenz, which hovers abstractly in the author’s 
mind and induces him to search for a subject which might serve 
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to put across what he is trying to preach, will never become more 
integrally a part of the finished work than a price tag can of a 
Meissen bibelot. But an Urerlebnis can become concentrated in an 
ideology which then pervades the whole existence of a creative 
artist like (and as) his religion. That is how in Unruh the oath 
of Verdun, “Never again,” comes to be more than “olle 
Kamellen” and “der ewig gleiche Stiebel’” of which we have 
heard enough, and appears as the religious symbol of Unruh’s 
life and world view. 


Yet this ‘Never again” is an individual’s supreme decision. 
It is based on the bold, I should almost like to say, heroic faith 
in the individual’s sense of responsibility. The vast canvas of 
The End Is Not Yet may be read as a macrocosmic fresco. But 
that cannot prevent the sensitive reader from taking it simultan- 
eously as a symbolic epic of the struggle going on eternally in his 
own soul. When T. B. Cowan wrote in the Chattanooga Times 
that in The End It Not Yet Unruh gives “the world a work of 
art that brings together in clarifying sequence man’s life in time 
and eternity,” he proved that he had grasped the ultimate essence 
of Unruh’s endeavor. 


I have a collection of some eighty American reviews of The 


End Is Not Yet. The leitmotiv in at least three quarters of them 
is supplied by this selfsame observation that this novel with its 
panoramic lineup of the forces of good and evil at war in the 
contemporary world is simultaneously the drama of mankind and 
of Man, of Everyman who is you and I and himself. 


It is customary to complain and claim that American review- 
ing and criticism have struck an all-time low. Perhaps it is not 
altogether pointless to stress the fact that criticism and reviewing 
are to a certain extent dependent upon the matter to be reviewed 
and criticized. The End Is Not Yet is certainly no easy book. If 
through its publication Unruh became known to a large number 
of American readers outside the esoteric confines of the brother- 
hood of Germanists, he owes that fact to the much-maligned 
clique of newspaper critcis who fathomed the essence of his en- 
deavor which he himself expressed most pithily in the lines in 
Heinrich aus Andernach : 


Keiner weiss, 

wo die Schuld begann! 
Doch der Erste, 

der des Fluchs 
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unendliche Verstrickung 

stolz zerreisst— 

und allein, 

nur sich zum Fluch bekennend, 

wagt zu sagen: 

“Ich!” 

der hat die Schuld der Welt gelést— 
und das Léwentor des Friedens aufgetan. 


A. Gode-von Aesch 


Croton-on-Hudson 
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AN UNUSUAL ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


O NE OF THE most unusual works to come out of Italy in this 

century is Alfredo Panzini’s Dizionario Moderno. I say 
unusual because it is indeed a rare dictionary, one which is not 
only consulted but is actually read.' I say unsual also because 
Panzini’s dictionary is unlike any other dictionary and was a 
precursor in its field. The author himself describes his work as 
follows: “ ... . questo Dizionario non contiene tutte le parole, 
come gli altri dizionari, ma soltanto quelle che si cercano altrove, 
e altrove non si trovano.””? 


It is, in other words, a collection of words, phrases, and ex- 
pressions which are part of the spoken language but which are 
not found in ordinary dictionaries. The reasons for this are 
many. In the first place some of these expressions and words are 
still considered slang and therefore have not achieved sufficient 
dignity and status to be admitted to the exclusive company of 
established words. Secondly, even those neologisms which could 
claim the most impeccable pedigree would find themselves ex- 
cluded, at least temporarily, because of their very newness. 
Thirdly, since Panzini’s dictionary is concerned with the spoken, 
living language, many of its entries are of a transitory nature, on 
everybody’s lips today, forgotten tomorrow ; and they, too, would 
obviously not be registered in ordinary dictionaries. 


All this may not seem particularly new to us in the year 1949, 
but it was out of the ordinary, in fact revolutionary, in the year 
1905, when Panzini’s Dizionario appeared in its first edition. How 
Panzini came to write such a dictionary is in itself a very interest- 
ing story, and if I may say so, a very ““Panzinian” one. The first 





1An American parallel in this respect is Joseph T. Shipley’s Dictionary of 
Word Origins, published many years after Panzini’s work. This similarity was 
first noticed by the late Prof. H. H. Vaughan in his review of Shipley’s dictionary: 
“For its humorous remarks and its pleasant and interesting reading I know of 
but one parallel, Panzini’s Dizionario Moderno.”’ (Modern Language Forum, 
March-June, 1947, p. 41) I may add that Panzini did’ have one predecessor from 
whom he drew inspiration: N. Tommaseo, Dizionario della lingua italiana, 
(Turin, 1856); but the similarity is only in form, for Tommaseo’s personal 


remarks, usually expressed in a sarcastic note, have little in common with Panzini’s 
mild satire. 


2Dizionario Moderno, 7th edition (Milan: Hoepli, 1935). 


Soe 
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thought of what was later to become the Dizionario Moderno oc- 
curred to Panzini very early in his career, about 1890. In its 
initial stage the project was something quite different, both in 
form and purpose, from what it eventually became. Panzini 
merely intended to make a collection of words and expressions 
which were corruptions of older forms, colloquial terms, and 
adaptations from foreign languages. These, although they exist- 
ed in the spoken language, had no official recognition and were 
therefore to be avoided by those who intended to write in correct 
Italian: “Nella prima idea il dizionario era, o mi pareva, una 
collezione di anomalie e di brutture, germinate sul bellissimo 
idioma in cui Dante scrisse la sua Commedia.’’* 


It was also another manifestation of Panzini’s ever present 
patriotism in his attempt to defend the national language against 
the ever increasing onslaught of foreign and popular contamina- 
tions: “La difesa della favella natia é la difesa dell’ onore della 
nazione : la conservazione della sua originalita é la conservazione 
dell’ anima stessa della nazione . . . Questo era il mio sentimento 
di allora, e devo ammettere che tale ancora rimane e tale appare 
anche in questa settima edizione.’’* It must be added in all fair- 
ness, however, that in spite of these sentiments Panzini always 
preserved a very objective and open-minded attitude toward the 
introduction of foreign words into Italian.® 


After several years of patient work he had accumulated a 
respectable number of words and expressions, or as he preferred 
to call them, not without a little affection, mostri e mostricint. The 
idea of a dictionary had not yet occurred to him. What he had 
in mind, and even this was rather vague, was some sort of a 
manual, and his words were therefore arranged in a haphazard 
manner, each followed by an explanation and by personal com- 
ments which at times were quite lengthy. When he felt that his 
collection had become sufficiently impressive, he began to look for 
a publisher who would be interested in it. From the very first, 
he received a lukewarm reception; in fact, some of the publishers 
he approached were not only unwilling but even slightly offended 
by what they considered a preposterous idea. Dejectedly but stub- 
bornly, Panzini continued his rounds from one publishing house 





3]bid., 2nd edition (Milan: Hoepli, 1908), Preface. 
4Ibid., 7th edition (Milan: Hoepli, 1935), Preface. 


8For Panzini's attitude on this subject see ‘“Tradizione e rivoluzione nella 
lingua italiana,’"Nuova Antologia (Nov. 16, 1934). 
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to another until finally his persistence was rewarded. In 1903 
he called on Ulrico Hoepli, then owner and director of one of 
Italy’s most successful publishing houses. Hoepli sensed immedi- 
ately the possibilities of such a work and agreed to publish it; he 
had however, very definite ideas as to the form in which it should 
appear : 


Il comm. Hoepli mi notificd che egli non intendeva menomamente far 
questione di mostri e di mostricini: di bizzarra filosofia del linguaggio; di 
italianita si o no corrotta, e simili cose; egli faceva semplicemente una questione di 
fatto e di praticita—Lei—mi disse—registri senza tanti condimenti di os- 
servazioni personali, le parole nuove, buone o cattive, nazionali o forastiere, 
che sono introdotte nella nuova lingua italiana, che si cercano nei dizionari e non 
si trovano; e tutte! : 

—Ma allora ella intende di fare un volume?—dissi. 
—Almeno di cinquecento pagine 

—Allora un dizionario 

—Perfettamente un dizionario.¢ 


Thus was the thought of compiling a dictionary first con- 
ceived. Two years after the above conversation, in 1905, the 
Dizionario became a reality and its first edition appeared. To 
the surprise of the publisher and to the even greater amazement 
of the author the Dizionario was an immediate success which went 
beyend all hopes. The first edition sold like a best seller of more 
recent times. Encouraged by such favorable results, Panzini be- 
gan soon after to prepare a revised edition. But this was only a 
beginning, for the Dizionario was to have eight editions in about 
thirty years.? There is no doubt that in its first edition the novelty 
of the subject matter played an important part in rendering this 
work popular ;* but what about the continued interest which it 
attracted through so many years and so many editions? For 
the answer we must examine a little more closely the content and 
the manner of presentation. In the frontispiece of the Dizionario 
we find its content described as follows : “Conversazione — Poli- 
tica — Guerra — Fascismo — Filosofia — Medicina — Moda — 
Aeronautica — Sport — Voci straniere — Dialetto — Gergo — 
Giornalismo — Banca — Legge — Scienze — Burocrazia — 





6Dizionario Moderno, 2nd edition (Milan: Hoepli, 1908)., Preface. 

7These editions, all published in Milan by U. Hoepli, appeared in 1905, 
1908, 1918, 1923, 1927, 1931, 1935, and the last, posthumously in 1942 
under the supervision of A. Schiaffini and B. Migliorini. 

®8Two works which had appeared previously, Fanfani e Arlia, Lessico della 
corrotta e infima italianita and G. Rigutini, Neologismi buoni e cattivi, were 
concerned with neologisms; however, they did not have any element of novelty in 
scope or purpose and therefore had not attracted any particular attention. 
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Bizzarrie — Amenita — Motti, motteggi, ecc. — Nuove accezio- 
ni — Modi latini e greci — Etimologia — Storia del costume 
nel sorgere e tramontare delle parole.’’® 


The above list is sufficient to give an idea of the scope of the 
work, and if we add that in its seventh edition it contained well 
over 10,000 entries it is apparent that the volume was actually a 
small encyclopaedia. The usefulness of a work of this nature is 
obvious. New trends in science, new political concepts, changes 
in customs, the influence of foreign countries, the classical heri- 
tage, the latest dance, fashion, song: anything and everything 
which is reflected in the language is recorded. The following list 
of Italian neologisms and newly coined expressions will be suffi- 


cient to illustrate the point: “Razzismo — Bluffare — Boicot- 
tare — Ruralizzare — Borsalino — Televisione — Campionis- 
simo — I casi sono due — Menefreghismo — Castelli di Spag- 
na — Discoteca — El va, el biroce — Premio Nobel — Pom- 
pelmo — Strozzapreti — Imboscato — Guerraiolo — Guanti 
gialli — Figura barbina — Tifoso — etc. . . .”’ 


These words and expressions are constantly used by every- 
body and have become a definite part of the language, but one 
would look in vain. for the rational explanation of any of them 
in any other source. This was particularly true in 1905 when 
Panzini first registered them. The same can be said of the fol- 
lowirig foreign ind classical expressions, a very few of the very 
many that appear in the Dizionario: ““New Deal — Tipperary — 
Rumba — Sweetheart — Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen 
bliihn? — Keep your schoolgirl complexion — Kaput — Klu 
Klux Klan — Kuomintang — Black bottom — Bis dat qui cito 
dat —Cosas de Espafia — Dormeuse — etc... .”™ 


All these last quoted expressions are the reflection of a defi- 
nite idea, movement, or social custom in the country in which 
they originated, and which, for good or for bad, have had reper- 
cussions throughout the world. Many of them are temporary, to 
be sure, but in a given moment they have had a definite influence. 
From this point of view Panzini’s work can be regarded also as 
a polyglot dictionary of the most prevalent words and expressions. 


The explanations which Panzini gives for his terms are at 





8From the 7th edition. 
10] bid. 
11] bid. 
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times very succinct, at times they extend into an anecdote and at 
times develop into a detailed history of the particular phrase or 
word in question. In all cases the etymology or origin of the word 
or phrase is given, and, if these are uncertain, the most important 
theories are offered. Each successive edition of the Dizionario 
was an enlargement of the previous one, both in the number of en- 
tries and in the explanaton of certain ones: that is, Panzini notes 
any semantic changes which any given term may have undergone 
between editions. Naturally, those expressions which have dis- 
appeared from the language are dropped by Panzini. Aside from 
the strictly practical point of view, the work is of great use as a 
reference book on linguistic and social customs. For the last rea- 
son I believe that the Dizionario will prove useful and interesting, 
even in future times, to those who will come to study this particu- 
lar period of Italian history and culture. 


To the factors presented so far as an explanation of the dic- 
tionary’s popularity one more must be added, and perhaps the 
most significant one. Panzini remains a personal writer even in 
such an impersonal work as a dictionary. Here, as in all his other 
writings, his personality appears through every line, and it be- 
comes manifest either through direct comments which may vary 
from mild irony and satire to pure humor, or indirectly through 
the manner of approach or presentation. In general, Panzini’s 
attitude is that of the /audator temporis acti, that is to say, it 
grows out of nostalgia for the past; a trait which is characteristic 
of all his works and which frequently finds expression here in 
jocose satire. There is no doubt that this aspect of the Dizionario 
is in great measure responsible for its success. It is this aspect 
which has made what otherwise would have been simply an in- 
formative and dry work of reference, a work of consultation 
which is also rich in human values. The author’s accurate scholar- 
ship and keen observance of humanity have worked hand in hand 
to give it his customary depth of feeling and thought. 


A work such as the one under consideration is virtually 
impossible to illustrate adequately by the few examples which 
space permits. Nevertheless, I believe the following will serve to 
give a glimpse of it, and I hope, to stimulate the reader’s curiosity. 
Let us take for example a much heard and repeated quotation 
from French: “George Dandin, tu l’as voulu.” Panzini explains 
it fully and concludes with his own remarks: 


George Dandin, tu l’as voulu: motto francese che si deduce dal monologo 
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del ‘Moliére nella. sua commedia George Dandin, in cui il protagonista di tal 
nome rimprovera sé con le parole: ‘Vous l’avez voulu, vous l’avez voulu, George 
Dandin, vous I’avez voulu’. Era Giorgio Dandin un ricco contadino che, per aver 
voluto menare in moglie una nobile donna, and6 incontro a gran numero di guai, 
il che pud accadere anche col semplice prender moglie.12 


Or let us see how the old fashioned Panzini regards one of 
the latest musical instruments: 


Sega: istrumento musicale nuovo, a forma di sega larga di acciaio, e munita 
di un solo manubrio. Usato nei balli moderni. Da vibrazioni languide e feline di 
coppie in amore. Allegro tempo é il nostro!’ 


The word re gives us a clear illustration of Panzini’s indi- 
rect method of making his opinion known. Here he does so by 
implication, but it is just as effective: 


Re: curiosa parola. La si trova nelle publicita: il re dei liquori, il re degli 
amari, il re dei purganti. Si dice anche, il re del ferro, della Borsa, dell’acciaio, del 
carbone, del petrolio, del cotone, delle carni salate, ecc. Sono i baroni e i capitani 
del tempo nostro! Hanno peré anche il ‘rischio’. 


In a more serious tone Panzini reflects upon a new trend 
which since its conception has had grave consequences in the 
world. Notice how the apparent humorous remark at the end con- 
tains his rather pessimistic view of life: 


Superuomo: dal tedesco Uebermensch, neologismo in cui si impernia la 
filosofia di Federico Nietzsche. I1 superuomo, nel senso di quel filosofo, 2 l'uomo 
nascituro, che stara alle generazioni presenti come queste stanno al quadrumano. 
Cfr. Cosi parlé Zarathustra e Al di la del bene e del male. Parola di molto consumo 
quando Nietzsche era di moda. (Forse noi siamo semplicemente dei superorangu- 
tani, e il desiderabile sarebbe diventar uomini! 


Again, in the following entry, behind the superficial vein of 
jocosity there is a very definite sense of bitterness toward life: 


Ventisette del mese (Il): il giorno in cui il Governo italiano paga i suoi 
impiegati e ufficiali, divenuto sinonimo di stipendio, paga. ‘Per molti il ventisette 
del mese é il solo ideale’. E detto anche San Paganino. 


Il 25 ci vuol pazienza, 
Il 26 ci si pensa, 
Il 27 si dispensa, 
Il 28 si é senza, 


Il 29 si va a credenza. 
(Gran brutti versi e brutta cosa!) 


Most of the entries in the Dizionario have some such remark 
as the ones above. We may not agree with the author’s point of 





12This and, the following quotations are all from the 7th edition. 
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view, but let me point out again that such remarks are added by 
him only after he has stated the facts fully and they therefore 
serve as a stimulus to the reader, whether he agrees with them or 
not. They are bits of human experience filtered through the 
spirit of a man whose personality was rich in generosity and love 
for mankind. 


Panzini’s works are in general little known in this country.” 
This is particulary true in the case of the Dizionario. Whatever 
the reasons for the obscurity of this writer in this country’s, I 
consider it a regrettable situation, because I think that Panzini 
has a great deal to offer both as a man and as a writer. As for 
the Dizionario in particular, I am fully convinced that an ac- 
quaintance with this work would prove a useful, and I may add 
enjoyable, experience for any teacher of languages. I feel quali- 
fied to make such a statement bcause I myself have spent so many 
delightful and profitable hours leafing through it. 


Carlo L. Golino 


University of California, Los Angeles 





130Only one of Panzini’s works, Jo cerco moglie, has been translated into 
English (Wanted: a Wife. Translated by F. Taber Cooper, New York, 1922). 
14In connection with this, see the interesting remarks of P. S. Phelps in her 
chapter on Panzini in the volume /talian Silhouettes (New York: Knopf, 1924). 
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DIE GESTALTUNG DES REVOLUTIONS- 
ERLEBNISSES AUF DEN BUHNEN 
DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK 


N* NEUE Zeitabschnitt der deutschen Geschichte, der 1918 
mit der November-Revolution begonnen hatte, dokumen- 
tierte sich ein Jahr spater auf dem Theater mit zwei bedeutsamen 
Ereignissen, der Urauffiihrung von Ernst Tollers aufriittelndem 
Zeitstiick Die Wandlung' und Leopold Jessners wegweisender 
Neuinszenierung des Wilhelm Tell.? 


“Wandlung,” ein Lieblingswort des Expressionismus, war 
ein Schlagwort der Revolution geworden, deren Verlauf Stefan 
Georges seherischen Ausspruch, dass “Herr der Zukunft, wer 
sich wandeln kann,” zur tiefen Wahrheit machte. Der deutsche 
Staat, die deutsche Wirtschaft, das deutsche Recht, deutsches 
Denken und Dichten waren dem Gesetz dieser Wandlung unter- 
worfen, die sich mit ungeheurer Dynamik vollzog. 


Toller, der als Einundzwanzigjahriger freiwillig in den 
Krieg gezogen war, den “seine Regimentsbriider als uner- 
schrockenen, aufopferungsbereiten Kameraden riihmen,’’* der 
verwundet, als untauglich entlassen, in ein Militargefangnis 
gesteckt und, kurz vor Beendigung des Krieges, wieder ins Heer 
eingestellt wurde, hat in der Wandlung seine eigenen Erlebnisse 
und sein starkes Bekenntnis fiir Weltfrieden und _ soziale 
Neuordnung niedergeschrieben. Thomas Mann, als Zeuge vor 
dem Militargericht das Toller wegen seiner politischen Tatigkeit 
in Miinchen des Hochverrates anklagte und zu fiinf Jahren 
Festungshaft verurteilte,=5 gab den Eindruck, den diese friihe 
Dichtung auf ihn gemacht hatte, mit den Worten wieder: “Dies 
ist eine Art Gebet, dieser Dichter ist auf seine Weise fromm.’’* 


In echt expressionistischer Manier, zu der sich der Dichter 


‘Berlin: Tribiine am 30.9.19. 
2Berlin: Staatliches Schauspielhaus am 12.12.19. 
3Stefan George, Gesamtausgabe, Bd. IX, S. 34. 


4Stefan Grossmann, Der Hochverrater Ernst Toller (Berlin, 1919), S. 7. 
8Am 15. Juli 1919. 


6Zitiert nach Stefan Grossmann, a.a.O., S. 24 
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noch nach Jahren bekennt,” ist das Stiick nicht in Akte oder 
Szenen, sondern in “Stationen” eingeteilt, die die Entwicklung, 
das “Ringen eines Menschen” symbolisieren. Der Bildhauer 
Friedrich ist der junge Toller, ist aber auch einer der Millionen 
Unbekannten, die den Leidensweg von 1914 bis 1918 zuriickgelegt 
haben, den Weg von “einem sterbenden Zeitalter in ein eben 
geborenes.’’® Friedrich, ein Jude, will seine ZugehOrigkeit zu dem 
Land, in dem er geboren ist, dadurch beweisen, dass er freiwillig 
in den Krieg zieht. Glaubig stiirzt er sich in das grosse Abenteuer. 


Der Kampf wird uns alle einen®. . . Dem Zynismus seiner 
Kameraden, die, demoralisiert von dem Grauen, das sie umgibt, 
das Vaterland beschimpfen, halt er leidenschaftlich entgegen: 
“Wie konnt ihr denn leben ohne Vaterland?’'® Und als ihm die 
anderen hohnlachend seine Fremdstammigkeit vorwerfen, wird 
er, an seiner verwundbarsten Stelle getroffen nur noch entschlos- 
sener in seiner bedingungslosen Hingabe an das Vaterland. Er 
zeichnet sich in der Schlacht durch Tapferkeit aus, wird schwer 
verwundet. Im Lazarett erhalt er das Eiserne Kreuz. “Gehodre 
ich nun zu Euch?’’" fragt er den Offizier, der es tiberbringt. Die 
Antwort geht unter in dem frohen Larm, den die Nachricht eines 
neuen grossen Sieges hervorruft: “Mit Gottes Hilfe haben wir 
den Feind geschlagen, zehntausend Tote!’"* Der Siegesjubel 
macht ihn stumm, bringt ihn zur Besinnung. Erste Zweifel steigen 
auf: “Durch zehntausend Tote gehore ich zu ihnen . . . Ist das die 
grosse. Zeit? Sind das die grossen Menschen?’’** Um diese 
bohrenden Zweifel zu betauben, vergrabt er sich, ins Zivilleben 
zurtickgekehrt, in seine Arbeit, die wieder dem Vaterland geweiht 
ist. Eine tiberdimensionale Statue soll Sinnbild des Sieges wer- 
den. In seiner aufs neue hochgepeitschten patriotischen Stim- 
mung trifft er einen Kriegsinvaliden. Mit ihm kommt die Erinne- 
rung wieder an “die zehntausend Tote,” die den Sieg erkauft ha- 
ben, die Erinnerung an das grenzenlose Leid des Krieges. Seine 
Wandlung beginnt damit, dass er die Statue und in ihr den Sieg 
des Vaterlands zertrimmert. Vom Vaterland weg fiihrt sein Weg 





7Ernst Toller, Quer Durch, Berlin, 1930. 

8Stefan Grossmann, a.a.O., S. 24. 

Ernst Toller, Die Wandlung (Potsdam, 1925), S. 24. 
10Die Wandlung, S. 28. 

1S. 38. 

128. 38. 

138. 39. 
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zu den Menschen. Geistige Erneuerung, innere Revolution ver- 
langt er von ihnen, die er zur Selbstbesinnung aufrittelt. Sind sie 
einmal innerlich gelautert, reinen Herzens wie er, der durch alles 
menschliche Leid gegangen, glaubig wie er, der in den Tiefen des 
Elends Willen und Kraft zu seiner Brudermission gefunden, dann 
sollen sie aufrechten Ganges und mit erhobenem Haupt fir ihre 
Menschenrechte streiten: “Geht hin zu den Machthabern, und 
kiindet ihnen mit brausenden Orgelstimmen, dass ihre Macht ein 
Truggebilde sei, geht hin zu den Soldaten, sie sollen ihre Schwer- 
ter zu Pflugscharen schmieden. Geht hin zu den Reichen und 
zeigt ihnen ihr Herz, das ein Schutthaufen ward. Doch seid giitig 
zu ihnen...’* So stellt dieser “Ich-Roman in _ redenden 
Bildern,” wie Diebold Tollers erstes Stiick nennt,'* die ideale 
Forderung auf, dass geistige Wandlung zu einer Revolution 
fiihren solle, in der Gewalt und Blutvergiessen nicht vorhanden 
sind. Gerade dieser idealen Forderung wegen, die so charakte- 
ristisch fiir das expressionistische Drama, selbst in seiner akti- 
vistischsten Form, war, wurde das Stiick zu einem Schulbeispiel 
des neuen Kunstwillens, der sich in der Auffiihrung der Berliner 
Tribiine radikal durchsetzte. Diese Auffiihrung die den Regisseur 
Karlheinz Martin und den Schauspieler Fritz Kortner tber 
Nacht beriihmt machte, war ausserordentlich. “Sie riss mit einem 
Schlage das Theater als dynamisches Ereignis auf . . . Die Per- 
sonen wurden, wie sie gegeneinander gekehrt waren, gemeinsam 
gegen eine Mauer des Widerstandes gekehrt, die ausserhalb des 
Dramas zu liegen schien. Begleitendes, Illustrierendes fiel vom 
Schauspieler ab.’’** Das Biihnenbild war konsequent “andeutend.”’ 
Nicht auf die Vorstellung, die Illusion kam es mehr an in einer 
Welt, die der Krieg griindlich desillusioniert hatte, sondern auf 
den Begriff. An die Stelle der Illusion trat die Idee. Die Idee der 
Revolution, die in der Wiedergabe der Wandlung so klar 
herausgearbeitet war, wird noch sinnfalliger in jener denkwiir- 
digen Wilhelm Tell-Inszenierung, mit der sich der neu berufene 
Staats-Theater-Intendant, Leopold Jessner, einfiihrt. 


Ein Jahr nach der Revolution, deren urspriinglich reiner 
Wille zur Republik, zu wahrer Demokratie, sich im Parteien- 
kampf zermirbte, zu einer Zeit, da der junge Weimarer Staat 





14Die Wandlung, S. 93. 


18Bernhard Diebold, Anarchie im Drama (Dritte erweiterte Aufl., Frankfurt- 
a.-M., 1925), S. 399. 


16Herbert Ihering, Der Kampf ums Theater (Dresden, 1922), S. 33. 
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durch die Annahme des Versailler Friedensvertrages (Juni 
1919) seiner ersten grossen Krise gegeniiberstand, einer Zeit, in 
der Aufruhr von links (Neuer Spartakusaufstand im Marz 1920) 
und von rechts (Kapp-Putsch, Marz 1920) drohte, eine Separa- 
tistenbewegung das Rheinland gefahrdete (Juni 1919) und die 
Franzosen Frankfurt-am-Main und Stadte im Ruhrgebiet besetz- 
ten (April 1920), ist Schiller der Retter aus dem Chaos des 
Umsturzes, geistiger Fuhrer in die Gedankengange eines 
demokratischen Idealstaates. 


“Das Alte stiirzt, es andert sich die Zeit / Und neues Leben 
bliiht aus den Ruinen,”’'” weird Leitsatz der Jessner-Inszenierung, 
die mit Martins Wandlung-, Fehlings Masse Mensch- und 
Piscators Fahnen-Auffiihrung die wichtigsten Bausteine zum 
Theater der Republik, zumindest des politischen Theaters, bildet. 


Sieht man sich das Bihnenmodell an, so gewahrt man zuerst 
die beriihmte Jessnersche Treppe, die in dieser—wie in vielen 
nachfolgenden Schdpfungen dieses Regisseurs—nichts als die 
“penetrante Sichtbarkeit eines neuen, raumtheatralischen Prinzips 
ist, und nichts anderes wollte, als den Biihnenraum als ‘reinen’ 
Raum fiihlbar machen.”'*® Die Schauspieler—Albert Bassermann 
war der Tell dieser Auffithrung und Fritz Kortner der Gessler— 
sind in dem fast leeren, nur von Stufen und Licht gegliederten 
Raum zu grossen im Rhythmus des Worts schwingenden 
Bewegungen angehalten. Der Jubelschrei der Erlosung, der sich 
nach Gesslers Fall—er rollt die ganze Treppe herunter—aus der 
von allen Seiten herbeistromenden Menge losringt, wird zum 
musikalischen H6hepunkt der Inszenierung, deren verhaltene 
Kraft diesem Augenblick durch fiinfzehn Szenen, in die Jessner 
das Werk dramaturgisch aufteilt, zustrebt. Das Schillersche 
Wort, klar gegliedert in seinem reichen Ideengehalt, bebend von 
Aktualitat, teilte sich einer erregt und gespannt folgenden 
Zuhorerschaft mit. Denn es war, wie Hans J. Rehfisch spater 
schrieb, “unsere Sache, die da oben verhandelt wurde. Schiller 
stand oben und schrie zu uns als einer der mit uns Geborenen! 
Niemals hat eine heutige Dichtung uns mit starkerem revolu- 
tionarem Pathos anzuwehen vermocht.’’® 





17Schiller, Sdmtliche Werke, Sdkularausgabe, Bd. VII, S. 241. 
18Karl Theodor Bluth, Leopold Jessner (Berlin, 1928), S. 19. 


19Vgl. Felix Ziege, Leopold Jessner und das Zeittheater (Berlin, 1928), 
S. 47 f. 
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“Den jungen Schiller sollt Ihr auf die Buhne bringen, wo Ihr 
irgend Einfluss habt, Ihr, denen an den Friichten der Revolution 
irgendetwas gelegen ist.” So hatte die Weltbiihne*° vor Beginn 
der ersten Spielzeit der Republik die neuen Herren ermahnt. Und 
die Mahnung blieb nicht ungehdrt. Fiesko, in dem der Wille zur 
Republik lebt und jener heisse Freiheitsdrang, der am Vorabend 
der grossen Franzésischen Revolution seinen Dichter erfullt hatte, 
erscheint nicht nur auf Jessners, diesmal mit Saulen geschmiickter 
Treppe.?' sondern im gleichen Jahr auf vielen Bithnen im Reich. 
Und es ist nicht nur Lust am Umsturz, sondern auch schon erste 
Erniichterung, die das Dichterwort hier zum Bewusstsein bringt. 
Wieder war ja das Volk “der blinde, unbeholfene Koloss, der mit 
plumpen Knochen anfangs Gepolter macht, Hohes und Niederes, 
Nahes und Fernes mit gahnendem Rachen zu verschlingen droht 
und zuletzt iiber Zwirnsfaden stolpert.”?? 


Kabale und Liebe, immer wieder von Max Reinhardt erneu- 
ert, und mit seinen ersten Schauspielern durchs ganze Land 
geschickt, wird in seiner ungestiimen Auflehnung wie ein Zeit- 
sttick empfunden. Die Kammerdienerszene, mit ihren Schluchzen 
um die gepeinigte Kreatur und ihrem glithenden Bekenntnis zur 
Menschenwiirde, gewinnt revolutionare Durchschlagskraft. 


Der Weltumarmungsgeist, der Don Carlos beseelt, hatte 
Schiller zum Fihrer des jungen Expressionismus gemacht: Ha- 
senclever, Unruh, der friihe Werfel dichten in seinem Atem. Auf 
Jessners politischer Zeitbithne wird gerade im Carlos sichtbar, wie 
“die Probleme der soziologischen Gemeinschaft nicht nur zufallig 
aktuell, sondern zu allen Zeiten lebendig gewesen sind.’’* Diese 
Distanzierung, die ein Regisseur wie Jessner bei aller Anteilnhme 
an der Politik des Tages in der Verarbeitung seines Materials 
wahrt, ist es, die ihn, der “Gestalter und nicht Agitator’ ist, 
von der Haltung Erwin Piscators unterscheidet, der einige Jahre 
spater (Marz 1926) von Jessner zur Gastinszenierung am 
Staatlichen Schauspielhaus eingeladen, die Rauber, wie die geg- 
nerische Presse sich ausdriickt, als “kommunistisches Film- 
drama’’** herausbringt. Aber des jungen Schillers “In tyrannos”’- 





2024.7.19., S. 115 f. 
2'Berlin, Staatl. Schauspielhaus am 6.5.21. 

22Schiller, Sdmtliche Werke, Sdkularausgabe, Bd. III, S. 201. 

23Bluth, a.a.0., S. 35. 

24Ders., a.a.0., S. 36. 

28Vgl. Erwin Piscator, Das Politische Theater, (Berlin, 1929), S. 85. 
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Schrei wurde in einem Staat, der gegen drohende Gewalt im 
Innern wie gegen immer starkeren Druck von aussen um seine 
Freiheit ringen musste, umso deutlicher vernommen, je weniger 
man seinen Furor durch tendenzidse Experimente eindammte. 


Dass die deutschen Biihnen nach dem kritischen Jahr 1923, 
als auch die iiberzeugtesten Republikaner sich unter der Last der 
Ruhrbesetzung, einer ins Schwindelhafte anwachsenden Inflation 
und der nationalsozialistischen Gefahr (die sich im November 
in Hitlers Miinchener Putsch zum ersten Male entladen hatte) 
um die Ergebnisse ihrer Revolution betrogen fiihlen mussten, in 
Georg Biichners Drama Dantons Tod?® ihr Zeitstiick fanden, ist 
von besonderem Reiz. Biichner hatte ja die Franzdsische Revo- 
lution vom Jahre 1793 aus, also genau vier Jahre nach ihrem 
Ausbruch, betrachtet. In dem Gegensatz zwischen Danton, dem 
positiv eingestellten kiinstlerischen Menschen mit der Vision 
einer geistigen Erfiillung der Revolution und Robespierre, dem 
negativen, kalten Organisator des Prinzips musste der Zuschauer 
von 1924 den Abstand ermessen, der zwischen seiner neuen vom 
humanistischen Geist Weimars erfiillten Verfassung und seiner 
immer biirokratischer werdenden Verwaltung klaffte. Dantons 
Untergang riss die Wunden auf, die Radikalismus und Reaktion, 


Machtlust und Blutrausch der deutschen Republik in vier Jahren 
schon beigebracht hatten. 


Schon vorher hatte ein Werk der Vergangenheit an Wunden 
geruhrt, die die Revolution geschlagen hatte. Hauptmanns Flo- 
rian Geyer, zweimal vorher (1896 und 1904) unverstanden, 
wurde 192127 zum erschiitternden Gleichnis der sich in Par- 
teienhader verblutenden Revolution. “Hass, Handel, Gezank, 
Unfried tberall’”*® waren Worte, die einen Zusammenhang mit 
dem Zeitgeist herstellten, so stark, wie nur Hauptmann selbst ihn 
schon mit seinem grossten Werk, Die Weber, gezeigt hatte. Fast 
zwangslaufig wendet sich die junge Republik in ihrer Freiheit von 
jeglicher Zensur diesem Stiick zu, das 1892 verboten und erst 
1895 nach langen Kampfen erstmals gespielt worden war. | eber- 
Auffihrungen im ganzen Reich bezeugen, dass sich “in diesem 
vor einem Menschenalter geschriebenen Werk Volksgram und 
Volksnot, Aufruhr und Emporerwille auf eine erschiitternde Art 





26Erstauffiihrung Berlin: Deutsches Theater am 29.2.24. 
27Erstauffiihrung Berlin: Grosses Schauspielhaus am 15.1.2]. 


28Gerhart Hauptmann, Gesammelte Werke, Jubildumsausgabe, Bd. Ill, S. 
84. 
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manifestieren.”2® Das “Schauspiel aus den vierziger Jahren,” 
das in die sozialen Harten eines frihen Kapitalismus hineinleuch- 
tet, ist ungleich der -Unzahl Dramen aller Lander, an deren 
Wiege es Pate gestanden, kein Tendenzsttick. In der blossen 
Schilderung des Elends leidender Menschen ist aber eine soziale 
Anklage von solcher Wucht wirksam, dass sie von keinem 
Zeitstiick hatte iiberboten werden konnen. 


Was das Drama des achtzehnten und neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts an revolutionarem Ideengut enthielt, wurde also der 
Biihne dienstbar gemacht, und “im Sinne eines aktiven Theaters, 
mit den Mitteln einer gewandelten Weltanschauung zur Darstel- 
lung gebracht,”*° erlebte die Dichtung der Vergangenheit, ob von 
Schiller, Biichner oder dem jungen Gerhart Hauptmann, eine 
gliickliche Auferstehung. 


Die Stoffe der in ein neues Licht geriickten klassischen 
Dramen erwiesen sich als so aktuell, dass auch die jungen und 
jungsten Autoren der Zeit die Vergangenheit aufsuchten, um 
die grossen Parallelen der Geschichte mit der Gegenwart auf- 
zudecken. Die Mittel- und Siiddeutschen Bauernkriege des aus- 
gehenden fiinfzehnten und friithen sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, die 


die erste soziale Bewegung eines deutschen Standes darstellen, 
regten Paul Gurks Thomas Miinzer?'—“in Blutsemporung und 
Herzenswildheit stark genug, um neben Goetz und Geyer zu be- 
stehen,’’**—-und Friedrich Wolfs Bauerntragédie Der arme Kon- 
rad** an. Kritik an der Revolution, wie Gurk sie mit seinem 
eindringlichen “Aufstand muss auch Erhebung sein”** tibt, wie- 
derholt sich eigentlich in alle ernsthaften Stiicken, die sich mit den 
Problemen der Zeit auseinandersetzen. Wir miissen dabei nicht 
nur an ein in seiner Haltung durchaus antirevolutionares Stiick 
wie Wilhelm Speyers Der Revolutionar®* denken, das vor einer 
imminenten “zweiten” Revolution warnen will, wir kénnen eine 
bewusst kritische Einstellung auch in Moritz Heimanns 
feingeistigem Drama Armand Carrel, ** in dem die franzésische 





2®Felix Hollander, Lebendiges Theater (Berlin, 1932), S. 189. 

30Leopold Jessner, Das Behérdliche Theater (Berlin, 1929), S. 5. 

31Urauffiihrung Breslau: Lobe-Theater am 5.3.23. 

32Julius Bab, Die Chronik des Deutschen Dramas, Fiinfter Teil. 1919-26 
(Berlin, 1926), S. 334. 

33Urauffiihrung Stuttgart: Wiirttembergisches Landestheater am 14.2.24. 

34Paul Gurk, Thomas Miinzer, Eine Tragédie (Berlin, 1922), S. 89. 

3sUrauffiihrung Hamburg: Deutsches Schauspielhaus am 29.1.19. 

36Urauffiihrung Dresden: Staatstheater am 27.10.21. 
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Juli-Revolution von 1830 zum klugen Gegenwartsgleichnis wird, 
nachweisen, und deutlicher noch in Tollers Hauptwerken (Die 
Maschinenstiirmer,?”7. Hinkemann,?® Masse Mensch®*), in Bert 
Brechts von einer tiberschaumenden Kraft zusammengehaltenen 
Jugenddrama Trommeln in der Nacht* mit seiner eindeutigen 
Absage an die radikale Revolution oder in Fritz von Unruhs 
Platz*' mit seiner Héchstforderung an menschliche Vollkommen- 
heit des neuen Fiihrers im republikanischen Staat. Alle diese 
Stiicke sind gestiitzt von einer demokratisch-individualistischen 
Weltanschauung. Sie haben einen ausgesprochen aufbauenden 
Charakter. Ihr Ziel ist die ideale Republik. 


Eine Betrachtung der Deutschen Biihnen Spielplane, die uns 
in einer wertvollen Veroffentlichung des Berliner Verlagshauses 
Oesterheld & Co. vorliegen, ergibt, dass diese demokratisch- 
individualistischen Dramen teils komplizierter Bithnenerforder- 
nisse, teils zu vager Formung wegen nicht zu allen Theatern im 
Reich vordrangen, sondern hauptsachlich auf die grossen und 
einige ehrgeizige mittlere Stadte, wie Darmstadt, Erfurt, Gera 
beschrankt blieben. Es wird jedoch aus den gleichen Spielplanen 
klar, dass eine andere Richtung der Revolutionsdramatik, die auf 
kollektivistischer Weltanschaung basiert, einen noch unver- 
gleichlich kleineren Aktionsradius zeigte. Die wenigen Auffiihrun- 
gen, die Piscators radikale Inszenierung der Rauber erzielten, 
stehen ihrer tatsachlichen Wirkung nach in keinem Verhaltnis 
zu der Literatur, die sie hervorbrachte. Und weder Alfons 
Paquets Fahnen** noch seine Sturmflut,4® weder die Revue Russ- 
lands Tag** noch Herbert Kranz’ (der Qualitat nach unverdient 
von den deutschen Theatern verbannten) Freiheit*® fanden den 
Weg zum grossen Publikum. 


Das politische Tendenztheater, beeinflusst von russischen 
Theorien, wie sie Platon Kerschenzew in seinem 1922 deutsch 





37Urauffiihrung Berlin: Grosses Schauspielhaus am 20.6.22. 
38Urauffiihrung Leipzig: Altes Theater am 19.1.23. 
39Urauffiihrung Niirnberg: Stadttheater am 15. 11.20. 
40Urauffiihrung Miinchen: Kammerspiele am 29.9.22. 
41Urauffiihrung Frankfurt-a-M.: Schauspielhaus am 3.6.20. 
42Urauffiihrung Berlin: Volksbiihne am 24.5.24. 
43Urauffiihrung Berlin: Volksbiihne am 22.4.22. 

44Piscator, Erwin und Kollektiv, Russlands Tag, Berlin, 1920. 


48Urauffiihrung Berlin: Philharmonie (Bund fiir Proletarische Kultur) 
am 14.12.19. 
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erschienenen Buch Das schépferische Theater vermittelte, kam 
nur in Berlin und wenigen Hafen- oder Industriestadten, wie 
Hamburg, Leipzig, Chemnitz zur Auswirkung, nahm aber selbst 
dort im allgemeinen Spielplan nur sehr geringen Raum ein. Die 
Piscatorbiihne im Berliner Theater am Nollendorfplatz musste 
schon 1929, kaum zwei Jahre nach ihrer sensationellen Eroff- 
nung,** die Tore wieder schliessen. Ihr Einfluss ist noch bis etwa 
1932 in den ausgesprochenen Tendenzstiicken spiirbar, die, wie 
Carl Credé-Horders “21847 Friedrich Wolfs Cyankali*® oder 
Peter Martin Lampels Revolte im Erziehungshaus*® in den zu 
dieser Zeit neu entstehenden Schauspieler-Kollektiven (Truppen, 
die sich fiir ein bestimmtes Stiick auf kollektiver Grundlage 
zusammenfanden und nach Beendigung ihrer Gastspiele wieder 
trennten) ephemere Erfolge erzielen. War also das Revolutions- 
drama kollektivistischer Pragung zwangslaufig in seiner Aus- 
wirkung begrenzt, so fand jene gleichfalls links-radikale Gruppe 
von Stiicken, die die zeitgendssische Literaturgeschichte, wohl 
ihrer unklaren sozialen Theorien wegen, gern als “utopische 
Erloserstiicke” bezeichnet, tiberhaupt keinen Widerhall. Johannes 
Robert Bechers Arbeiter, Bauern, Soldaten®® wurde nie gespielt, 
und wahrend Rehfischs den zukiinftigen Theaterkonner kaum 
verratendes Paradies™ tiber einige Provinzbiihnen ging, erlebten 
Kurt Eisners Die Gétterpriifung®? und Ludwig Rubiners Die 
Gewaltlosen** nur je eine einzige Auffihrung in Berlin. Nicht 
viel anders war es um die Wirkung der die Rebellion in die Familie 
tragenden Stiicke bestellt. Stramms Rudimentér®* wurde 
stiirmisch abgelehnt und Arnolt Bronnens Vatermord,** in dem 
nach Babs Urteil “das beliebteste Thema der Generation [denken 
wir nur an Hasenclevers Der Sohn**] seine denkbar primitivste 
Formulierung erhalt,”®” blieb als ein rein artistisches Experiment 





46Herbst, 1927. 

47Berlin, 1929. 

48Berlin, 1929. 

49Berlin, 1930. 

sol eipzig, 1921. 

s1Urauffiihrung Halle: Stadttheater am 14.1.20. 
s2Urauffiihrung Berlin: Volksbiihne am 1.5.21. 
S3Urauffiihrung Berlin: Neues Volkstheater am 25.5.21. 
s4Urauffiihrung Berlin: Volksbiihne am 27.1.24. 
ssUrauffiihrung Frankfurt-a.-M.: Schauspielhaus am 22.4.22. 
séUrauffiihrung Dresden: Albert Theater am 8.10.16. 

87Die Chronik des Deutschen Dramas, Fiinfter Teil, 1919-26, S. 182 f. 
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auf die Grossstadte Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt-a.-M., Hamburg 
gestellt. 


Man darf aiso sagen, dass innerhalb des Gesamtbtthnenspiel- 
plans der Weimarer Republik, der sich aus den reichsten Quellen 
speiste und wirklich ein Literaturspiegel der ganzen Welt war, 
das politische Stiick—eine von mir angestellte Betrachtung der 
Kriegsstiicke bestatigt diesen Eindruck nur—einen durchaus 
begrenzten Raum einnahm. Dem heutigen Betrachter muss aber 
der starke Wille zur Republik, zum demokratischen Staat, der in 
der ttberwiegenden Mehrzahl der Revolutionsstiicke (wie auch 
in manch einem Kriesgsstiick) lebendig ist, einen nachhaltigen 
Eindruck vermitteln von der Ernsthaftigkit des Weimarer Ver- 
suchs, Demokratie einmal deutsche Wirklichkit werden zu lassen. 


William W. Melnitz 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC HIGH 


SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


wy THE course of preparing a proposed plan for the distribution 

of the forthcoming Report' of the Second Subcommittee on 
Foreign Languages of the California Committee for the Study 
of Education, it was necessary to make a survey of the place of 
foreign languages in the curricula of California secondary 
schools. Having drawn up tables showing the languages taught 
in California junior high schools, high schools, junior colleges, 
and evening schools, the compiler of those statistics felt that they 
might be of interest to other teachers of foreign languages in this 
state and beyond its borders. 


The California School Directory 1947-1948,? published by 
the California Society of Secondary Education, was the source of 
the figures presented here. In this directory the school adminis- 
trators submitting a report have listed the individual members 
of their staffs and the teaching assignment of each teacher. These 
teaching assignments were regarded as sufficient evidence that 
the languages mentioned actually were being offered in the year 
1947-1948. The complications arising out of the divergent or- 
ganizations of our school systems into 8-4-2 and 6-6-4 plans, to 
mention but two of the prevalent schemes, were resolved by fol- 
lowing the divisions found in the Directory. Thus, school sys- 
tems which follow the 6-6-4 pattern will not be represented in the 
compilations of languages taught in high schools, but they will 
be included in the tables concerning the junior high school and 
junior college offerings. The count is intended to be accurate; 
however, the compiler admits readily enough that arithmetic 
was never his forte. 





'1This report has been finished for some time and only financial difficulties 
connected with its printing have retarded its appearance. These problems have 
been overcome and the syllabi for French, German, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, 
Russian, and Spanish are now being printed. They will appear in one volume 
with suitable prefaces and introductions. 


2The 1948-1949 California School Directory was not yet available. 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (154) 


LRRD ENN 
I GID arcrineeccccnshieopiinctahcnuhininendticvovecattenieiataitag. aan 
RD GI Srisp ects rentainnrcmtaioeinkamnn 
a cere 2 
Spanish and Latin _...__. en PN ee 26 
I OI ID, o..icicestciniicntionmpneniacnaiesaisaneeiiitis 
ST SIE). st oncanginicennesncieeibneiadional: a 
Spanish and Portuguese ._...............----------.--------__ 1 
Spanish, French, and Latia_.....__.___________._____.... 12 
Soot, Lot, end Ge... Ff 
Foreign Language (no specific designation)............_ 1 

154 


No doubt the average reader will be pleasantly surprised, as 
was the author of this article, that foreign languages occupy a 
position of this importance in the curricula of the junior high 
schools. Spanish is taught in 121 schools, Latin in 42, French in 
19, German in 2, and Portuguese in one school. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, INCLUDING JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (440) 


No language offered (Welfare, trade and continuation 


schools with no college preparatory curriculum) -........ 39 
I I sissies ccnticcnniscnesstnvenitscedclanieaaiaeade 
Ee teen arn PS Se ee 8 
ON I ach ta) a ea 1 
ee ee ee oS ees . 108 
Ce ee Pee nw ee 
Ne WE SEO cent eee 5 
ee ik a ra OU 
Spanish, French, and German -..............__...___ 1 
Spanish, Latin, and German —_......._______________. 7 
Spanish, Latin, and Russian —....____________..______._... 1 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese __._-._-_---------------.-------- 1 
Spanish, French, German, and Latin ______---____--____. 27 
Spanish, French, German. and Italian ___..----_.--------- 1 
Spanish, French, Latin, and Italian -_.........-.......- 4 
Spanish, French, Latin, German, and Russian -............ 1 
Spanish, French, Latin, German, and Italian -_-_.---.._--_.- 3 
Foreign language (no specific designation) -_..----....-.-...-- 3 
Foreign language (no specific designation) -_--.---..-..--.-..- 3 

440 


From the table above it is evident that Spanish is taught in 
389 high schools, Latin in 233, French in 132, German in 45, 
Italian in 8, Portuguese and Russian in one school each. The 
strong position of Spanish in the curricula of the high schools 
will surprise no one who is acquainted with educational institu- 
tions of California. California’s history, nearness to Mexico, and 
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cultural and financial interests in Spanish-speaking countries 
have guaranteed to Spanish a position of leadership among for- 
eign languages taught in our schools. However, all of the read- 
ers of the Modern Language Forum will regret that 145 (and 
probably 148) high schools find it possible to offer instruction in 
only one foreign language, usually Spanish. So many of the col- 
lege preparatory students, especially premedical students, future 
chemists, physicists, and biologists, would be aided if it were 
always possible to acquire proficiency in reading French or Ger- 
man, or both, while they are still in high school. If this required 
reading knowledge can be attained in high school, it relieves the 
pressure of tight and stringent college pre-professional curricula. 
To be sure, high schools which offer only one foreign language 
are usually small, and probably find it difficult to introduce a 
second language for a few college preparatory students. How- 
ever, one is dismayed to note that some of our very large metro- 
politan high schools offer only Spanish, or Spanish and Latin. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES (50)3 


No language offered (Terminal education only) -.......... 3 
GOS IE PRLS Ge a ae re a 1 
aE a a eR IE 7 
I icelandic hice ~ A 
French and German _.. SParcige es Nees He REO eect meer a 1 
Spanish and Italian -__.. PFs Oe a Ae PE TE Oe 1 
ea SE en 25 
I i ciadicieesstcincecanemineaenbaniinaeeliott 1 
Spanish, French, German, and Latin = 5 
Spanish, French, German, and Italian 1 
Spanish, French, German, Latin, and Greek -____........-___. 1 
Spanish, French, German, Latin, and Italian -— 1 

Spanish, French, German, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Russian _____. Diaictbiateashatinashiimdlicitaniatniabaadeieaiaaasenn ean 1 
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It is gratifying to note that 35 of the junior colleges offer 
instruction in three or more languages. Spanish, with 45 colleges 
teaching it, is rivalled by French with 44. German shows a sig- 
nificant gain at this educational level; 37 schools include it in 
their curriculum. Latin is taught in 9 institutions, Italian in 4, 
Greek, Portuguese, and Russian in one each. 





2Two new junior colleges, Fresno Junior College and Orange Coast Junior 
College, are omitted here although their administrative officers are listed in the 
1947-1948 Directory, since they did not offer instruction until September of 
1948. To be sure, Fresno State College had offered junior college courses for 


Fresno Junior College until the younger institution was prepared to open its 
doors. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES (125) 


























No language offered _.._... - a 
an ay ...............— alescsnciene peutic batt oeebida teen 70 
RS TESS CLARET EOE. EAE Sees 1 
Seantsh and Feach —.——........ ; a 
Spanish and Russian _....__-....-_.. Pee ROR w 
See Gen PO kn ee 1 
Spanish and Latin —_.___.._.. a ee Pe rere eee ee oe 1 
Goeatth ond Cok : 1 
Spanish, French, and Russian —— ........__...__..___.____... 2 
Spanish, French, and German -- Se weeisaees> Se 
Spanish, French, and Latin ___. SRE Ae A a Ee NE AT 1 
Spanish, French, and Italian ——----.--- =. J 
inatk La, wot he: HN SCI 
Spanish, French, Russian, and Japanese —__-................. 1 

125 


Spanish is taught in 95 evening schools, French in 19, Rus- 
sian in 6, Latin in 3, Italian in 3, German in 2, Japanese in 2, 
Greek in one, and Portuguese in one. Worthy of mention is the 
relatively stronger position of Russian in adult education pro- 
grams and the fact that Japanese is offered by two schools. 


The count of the number of teachers of foreign language in 
the public junior high schools, high schools, junior colleges, and 
evening schools of California is made difficult by the number of 
teachers who have teaching assignments in a high school and a 
junior college or an evening school. For example, over one-third 
of the teachers of foreign language in the evening schools are 
also listed as regular instructors in a high school or junior col- 
lege. An attempt has been made to count such individuals once 
only, and then in the capacity which seems to be their chief re- 
sponsibility. The figures which follow have undergone such 
correction. The public junior high schools list 191 teachers of 
foreign language, the junior-senior high schools 932, the junior 
colleges 188, and the evening schools 122. 

The tallies offered above probably have no immediate value 
unless it be to those institutions of higher learning now engaged 
in the training of teachers, and there is a strong probability that 
the present and future need of language teachers in the secondary 
schools has already been fairly accurately estimated. However, it 
does seem plausible that a presentation of the current opportuni- 
ties for language study in the public schools would be of at least 
passing interest to other teachers of foreign languages. 


Vern W. Robinson 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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Che Workbench 


With this issue of the Forum we inaugurate a new Department, under the 
general direction of the Research Council of the Modern Language Association 
of Southern California.* It is hoped that in it those teackers who are primarily 
concerned with the day-to-day teaching of languages and their corresponding 
cultures will find new materials and ideas which will make their work more 
meaningful and lively. ‘“The Workbench’’ pretends to be scholarly only in that 
the information herein offered is intended to be accurate and carefully chosen. 
Here we hope to call your attention to current books in English which, even 
though they may iack transcendent importance for the erudite specialist, provide 
valuable background and collateral reading for teacher and student. Such notes 
will not ordinarily be critical reviews but simple descriptive bibliographies. From 
time to time we shall include informaton about audio-visual aids which will 
supplement the Guide published in this journal in June, 1948. Other miscel- 
laneous notices will round out the kit of suggested tools to be laid on the 
““Workbench.”” All members of the Association are invited to contribute useful 
notes arising from their own practical teaching experience, as well as items on 
new books which would be of interest to our readers. 








*Members of the Research Council: Meyer Krakowsky, Los Angeles City 
College: Stanley R Townsend, University of Southern California; John T. 
Reid, University of California at Los Angeles. Contributions are identified by 
initials. All contributors to ‘“The Workbench’’ automatically become members 
of the Research Council. 


Current Books of Value to Teachers of Spanish 


Lands of the Dawning Tomorrow, by Carleton Beals. Indianapolis: Bobbs, 
Merrill, 1948. 336 pp. $4.00. A post-war survey of the politics and new 
economy of Latin America by a veteran commentator on the theme. Some have 
been irked by his chapters favorable to Perén. 


American Me, ty Beatrice Griffith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1948. 
341 pp. $3.50. A study of the whole problem of young Mexican-Americans in 
Southern California, beginning with the zoot-suit riots in 1943. A collection 
of personal-experience stories told by Mexican young people with interpretative 
comments. Author: social worker in Los Angeles. Good presentation of 
pachuco language. 


North from Mexico, by Carey McWilliams. $4.00. A survey of the history 
of Hispanic culture and people in the Spanish Southwest from early days to 
present, with particular emphasis on the attitudes of other Americans to present- 
day Mexican minocities. Plain and sometimes strong talk. 


United States and Latin America; the Northern Republics, by Arthur P. 
Whitaker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. 280 pp. $3.50. 
A scholarly study of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela, especially 
with respect to their geography and people; history and development since 


and during the war; relations with the U.S. Not particularly stimulating reading 
but a good handbook. 
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Rise of the Spanish American Empire, by Salvador de Madariaga. New 
York: Macmillan, 1947. 408 pp. $5.00. A vigorously written account in 
which the distinguished author makes a reasonable defense of Spain’s policies 
in the New World. A controversial book. 


Throw Me a Bone, by Eleanor Lothrop. New York: McGraw Hill, 1948. 
234 pp. $3.00. An archeologist’s wife describes her experiences on expeditions 
in Chile, Guatemala and Panama. Not profound but entertaining and sometimes 
informative. 


The Spanish Story, by Herbert Feis. New York: Knopf, 1948. 232 pp. 
$3.50. An account of diplomatic relations between the Franco government and 
the participants in the last war. The author, a State Department man, writes in 
a scholarly and interesting manner. Many startling revelations. 


Catalina; a Romance, by W. Somerset Maugham. Garden City. Doubleday, 
1948. 275 pp. A novel, written by a master craftsman, concerning society 
in sixteenth-century Spain. The background is colorful and generally authentic 
and the story is good. Not for juveniles. Some parts may offend religious 
sensibilities. 


Step Down, Elder Brother, by Josephine Niggli. New York: Rinehart, 
1947. 374 pp. $3.00. The scene of this novel is Monterrey, Mexico; its plot 
deals with the conflict within an old and aristocratic family between tradi- 
tionalism and modernism. A bit slow. 


The Golden Land, edited and translated by Harriet de Onis. New York: 
Knopf, 1948. 395 pp. $4.00. Fifty-four selections from forty-four Latin 
American writers from colonial days to present. Folklore and popular legend 
provides a unifying theme for the anthology. 


Latin America: Continent in Crisis, by Ray Josephs. New York: Random 
House, 1948. 503 pp. $4.50. Political, economic, and social conditions as 
seen by a journalist who made a trip through Latin America 1947-48. Good 
material on Communism. Hasty style. 


The Conquest of Mexico, by W. H. Prescott; abridged for modern reading 
by Marshall McClintock. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1948. An attractive 
and skillful abridgment of a book which is of perennial fascination for teacher 
and student. 


d. TF. K& 
Recent Books on German Culture 


Germany’s Underground by Allen Welsh Dulles. New York: Macmillan, 
1947. 207 pp. $3.00. A former head of the Swiss branch of the Office of 
Strategic Services tells the story of the German underground which attracted 
people ftom all walks of life. He presents evidence of the existence of a conspiracy 
to overthrow Hitler and his regime. 





Doctor Faustus—The Life of the German Composer Adrian Leverkiihn 


as Told by a Friend, by Thomas Mann. New York: Knopf, 1948. 510 pp. 
$3.00 Tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. A novel about a fictitious German composer, 
Adrian Leverkiihn. His life’s ambition is to attain creative inspiration, and he 
symbolically enters into a pact with the devil, renouncng warm human relations. 
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His life story is told by a friend and scholar, Serenus Zeitblom, in tke year 1943, 
three years after the hero’s death. 


Experiment in Germany—The Story of an American Intelligence Officer, 
by Saul K. Padover. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 400 pp. $3.75. 
A former agent of the Office of Strategic Services tells of the thoughts and 
actions of the Germans while the war was still going on. The interrogations of 
his psychological warfare team were carried on under combat conditions and 
served to supply the allies with valuable informaiton. 


Modern Music—Composers and Music of Our Time, by Max Graf. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946. 320 pp. $3.00. Tr. by Beatrice R. Maier. 
The story of modern music against the socio-cultural background of our time. 
The author treats such topics as ‘“The Crisis of the Times,’’ ‘‘Romantic Music,” 
“‘Richard Strauss, the Realist,’’ ‘‘Gustay Mahler, the Mystic,’’ ‘“The Fight 
against Wagner,”’ ‘“The Path of Arnold Schoenberg.” 


Germany Under Occupation; Illustrative Materials and Documents edited 
by James K. Pollock and James H. Meisel. Ann Arbor: Wahr. 306 pp. $3.00. 
A study of the presenti situation in Germany. Includes official documents issued 
by the American Military Government and statements of Allied policy; texts 
of the three Land constitutions; statements by Bevin, Molotov, and Bidault; 
the Stuttgart address of Secretary Byrnes, and the text of the Hoover Report; 
and certain heretofore restricted documents which have been reclassified. 


Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature, edited by Horatio 
Smith. New York: Columbia University, 1947. xiv and 899 pp. $10.00. 
Thirty-one European countries are represented with 1167 signed articles. 
German literature is represented by articles of more than 150 persons. Victor 
Lange’s ten-page article on German literature is worthy of special mention. 


German Universities—Through English Eyes, by S. D. Stirk. Victor 
Gollancz Ltd., 1946. 72 pp. An account of conditions in German universities 
before and after Hitler. The author served as Lecturer in English at the 
University of Breslau from 1930 to 1936 and was with the British War 
Information during the last war. 


The End is Not Yet—A Novel of Hatred and Love; of Darkness and 
Light; of Despair and Hope; of Death and Life; of War and a New Courage... 
by Fritz von Unruh. New York: Storm Publishers, 1947. 540 pp. $3.00. 
“Without contacts, without the assistance of an organized group, I tried, all 
by myself, in my own way, to resume in America the struggle, begun in 
Europe, against the desecrators of human freedom. Without books or notes, 
relying exclusively on my memory and the ‘furor antiteutonicus,’ I conceived 
this panorama of our apocalyptic age. I wrote down its dance of death in 
dramatic prose, and in doing so I isolated in the darkest recesses accessible 
to self-analysis the bacillus which is the cause of Nazism. Not only to exhibit 
it to others but to point out the possibility of its eradication—-was the sense 
of this work.”” (Unruh, 1943). 


The Poet and His Time, by Ernst Wiechert. Hinsdale: Henry Regnery, 
1948. 78 pp. $2.00 Tr. by Irene Taeubner. Introduction by George N. Shuster. 
Includes ‘‘Address to the Youth of Germany,”’ delivered in Munich, 1945; ‘“The 
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Poet and His Time,” given at the University of Munich, April 16, 1935; and 
“Address to My Swiss Friends,’’ 1947. 


American Miltary Government in Germany, by Harold Zink. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. 272 pp. $4.00. Maps. The author, a Professor of Political 
Science at De Pauw University, tells of his experiences as a member of Military 
Government in Germany from 1943 to 1945. Additional material was added 
through a further study made possible through the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Goethe—Two Addresses, by Albert Schweitzer. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1948. 75 pp. $2.00. Tr. by Charles R. Joy and C. T. Campion; Introduction 
by Charles R. Joy. Includes a memorial address delivered at the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s death in Frankfurt am Main, 
March 22, 1932, 2nd an address delivered at the Goethe House, Frankfurt am 
Main, on receiving the Goethe Prize from the City of Frankfurt, August 28, 
1928. 


The Permanent Goethe, edited by Thomas Mann. New York: Dial Press, 
1948. XLIII and 665 pp. $5.00. Introduction by Mann. The volume includes 
selections from Goethe's poetry; Faust 1; Egmont: Iphigenia in Tauris; ballads; 
Werther; Excerpts from Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels, Elective Affinities; travel sketches: excerpts from Poetry and 
Truth; literary essays; letters; proverbs in rhyme; proverbs in prose; poems of 
wisdcm. The book is entirely in English, and the translations have been done 
by different persons. The Faust translation is by G. M. Cookson. Wilhelm 
Meister is by Thomas Carlyle. 

M. K. 


Audio-Visual and Supplementary Materials 


The following notes are intended as a supplement to the information 
contained in “‘A Guide to Audio-Visual Aids and Supplementary Data for 
Southern California Foreign Language Teachers,’ published in the Forum, 
March-June issue, 1948. We hope to keep this material up-to-date by including 
periodical additions in ‘“The Workbench.” 


SPANISH 


New Educational Films for Sale 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Spanish 
Influence in the United States. Sound, color, 1 reel $90.00 (B&W $45.00). 
Domestic architecture, missions, music, language, economics. 


Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. Modern 
Mexico. Sound, color, 11 min. $85.00 (B&W $49.00) Mexico’s cities, 
architecture, people, etc. Guatemala Story. Sound, color, 15 min. $145.00 
General; people, industries, customs, Indians, etc. Industries of Mexico. Sound, 
color, 21 min. $85.00 (B&W $49.00) Riches of Guatemala. Sound, color, 
15 min. $145.00 (BBW $79.00) 


Dudley Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Mexico. Sound, color, 10 min. $85.00 (B&W $28.50) Costa Rica. Sound. 
color, 10 min. $85.00 (BBW) $28.50) 
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National Motion Picture Co., Mooresville, Ind. Mexico of the Indians 
Silent, 15 min. $20.00 (rental—$1.00). 


United World Films, Inc., 7356 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Cross Section of Central America (Guatemala). Sound, 20 min. $100.00 
Geography; changes in altitude, products, manner of life. 


Educational Films for Rent 


Many of the films mentioned above can doubtless be rented at moderate 
prices from the several commercial houses mentioned in “‘A Guide to Audio- 
Visual Materials.’ The following new films can be rented from the University 
Extension, UCLA, for $.75. 


No. 3947 Wings to Cuba and the Caribbean. Sound, color, 30 min. 
Two weeks vacation to Cuba and other islands by air. Tourist’s views. (Pan 
American Airways.) 


No. 4034 Wings to Mexico and Guatemala. Sound, color, 30 min. Tourist’s 
trip by air. (Pan American Airways.) 


New Filmstrips 


Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. Three sets 
of 42 frames each about Yucatén: “Maya Cities of Yucatan’; ‘Mérida, 
Yucatan’’; ““Yucatan Countryside’; study guides provided. $3.00 each. 


New Language Instruction Records 


Conversational Spanish (to accompany textbook of same name by La- 
Grone), Henry Holt % Co., 536 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. Five ten-inch 
Vinylite records. $9.60 plus tax. 


Intensive Spanish (to accompany textbook of same name by Bolinger), 
ten-inch. Russell Press, 402 Cherry St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Seven records, 
pronunciation and conversation. $10.50 plus tax. 


El Camino Real (to accompany textbook of same name by Jarrett and 
McManus) Houghton Mifflin Co., San Francisco 5, Cal. Five 12-inch Vinylite 
records. 


Decca language records are now handled by the American Book Co., 121 
Second St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Musical Records 


Several albums (five records each) of genuine Latin American folk music 
have recently been released by the Library of Congrss from its collections in 
the Archive of American Folk Song. They include Brazilian and Venezuelan 
folk music, folk singing by Mexican Indians, and game songs by Puerto Rican 
children. For catalogue send ten cents to Recording Laboratory, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Classroom Periodicals 


El Suriano, monthly, October through May, Mildred Allen, Hotel Geneve, 
Londres 130, México D.F. Six issues, $1.20. (group price) 
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El Eco, twice a month, October through May, Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 16 issues, $90. (Ten or more subscriptions) 


Tertulia Panamericana, weekly, Jerénimo Mallo, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. 16 issues. $1.00. 


La Vista, monthly, October through May, 140 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N.Y. Eight issues. $1.01. 


Miscellaneous 


Las Americas Publishing Co., 30 W. 12th St., New York 11, N.Y., appears 
to have a good stock of pictorial maps, colored post cards, art folders, song 
books, and other books useful to the Spanish teacher. The company also 
publishes Las Americas, a classroom paper, monthly, October through May 
$1.00. Write for sample copy. 


J.T.R. 


GERMAN 
Slides 


Wm. Bland, 31 Overbrook Rd., Rochester 10, N.Y. 93 slides on 
Goethe and his time. $.65 per slide. 


Records 


Erich Funke, 505 Clark St., Iowa City, Ia. Set of four records of 
selections from Goethe's work—‘‘Lyrik’”; ‘“‘Balladen’’; ‘‘Faust,”’ erster Teil; 
“‘Faust,’’ zweiter Teil. $9.50 for set, or $2.50 per record. 


Bookstores 


Kurt L. Schwarz, Suite 201, 450 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. (Telephone: CRestview 5-4680). He has recently published a list of 
excellent scholarly German works for sale. 


R. A. Braun’s Bookroom, 1307 19th Street, Santa Monica, Calif. His 
recent list offered the list of Transbook Co. of New York; I believe he 
has other items as well. Transbook specializes in all recent publications in Ger- 
man from Switzerland and elsewhere. 


Katherine Kadelburg, 1511 North Genesee Ave., Hollywood 46. Calif. 
(Telephone: GL. 2981). Her recent list included many novels and some 
familiar classical literature in German. She lists herself as a dealer in 
“Continental and American’ books, and as the West Coast representative of 
Peter Thomas Fisher of New York, whose lists are very good in German. 


German Sausage 


Eisinger and Weisz Meat Market, 440 N. Fairfax Ave., Telephone WY. 
5180. They advertise ‘‘European Sausages; friiher Wien und Pressburg.”’ 


S.R.T. 
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An Analytical Guide to Latin American Cultural Materials 
In Text Books; 1939-48 


Most high school teachers of Spanish, after assigning cultural projects or 
units on Latin America to their students, are faced with the very practical 
question: where can we find recent, informative material in Spanish which 
will be comprehensible to the average student? We all know various sources 
in English for such purposes, and if we search long enough we can find parallel 
references in Spanish concerning the same topics. But it is such an endless task! 


With these ideas in mind, the students in Spanish 370 (The Teaching 
of Spanish) at UCLA in the Fall Semester, 1948, resolved to explore 
the very rich field represented by the numerous American textbooks published 
in recent years to find out just where information concerning a given cultural 
topic could be found in current text books. The result is the following Guide. 
It assumes that either the teacher or the school library has a fundamental 
collection of text books which will be available to students for their project 
work, and it attemps to answer quickly the question: ‘““Where can we find 
reading material concerning such-and-such a topic?’’ Each of the thirty-four 
books listed in the bibliography has been checked by a member of the group 
and its contents analyzed with relation to an analytical outline of topic. 


In the outline each reference is identified by the author's name only, or 
by a key word in the case of the author of several texts. In the bibliography, 
no attempt has been made to evaluate the worth of the text, except to indicate 
the general level (Intermediate—int.; elementary—elem.; advanced—adv.). 


The students who collaborated in this Guide were: Betty Ofner (Chair- 
man); Gemma Baccaro; Helen Edwards; Sally Harvey; Virginia Leabow; Ida 
Marquez; ‘Molly Pierce; Darlene Roberts; Jack Robinson; and Helen 
Safstrom. 


J.T.R. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aiken, Riley, and Miller, Minnie, A México voy. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1943. (Aiken-Miller.) 125 pp., text, notes, exer. Conversational account of 


trip to Mexico by American family. Emphasis on Northern Mexico. Many 
mexicanismos. Int.—Adv. 


Arjona, Doris K., Fronteras. Scott, Foresman, 1947. (Arjona, Fronteras.) 
Complete first-year text. Well illustrated. 


Arjona, Doris K. and Arjona, Carlos, Siglo de aventuras. Macmillan, 1943. 


(Arjona, Siglo.) 177 pp. Paraphrased and simplified selections from early chroni- 
clers and conquistadors. Int. 


Besso, Henry V., Temas de conversacién sobre las Américas. Hastings 
House, 1946. 225 pp. Adv. 


Brady, Agnes Marie, Pan-American Spanish. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1941. 472 pp. Complete first-year text. Illustrated. 


Coates, Mary W., Estas Américas. Harper's, 1944. 374 pp. Descriptions 
of each country. Int. 
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Castro, Américo, ]beroamérica; su presente y su pasado. Dryden Press, 
1946. Revised edition. A very Spanish approach by a distinguished Spanish 
scholar. Int.—Adv. 


Centeno, Augusto and Salas, Manuel, Reunién en México. Dryden Press, 
1941. (Centeno-Salas). 112 pp., notes, text, exer. Lively account of trip to 
Mexico by two couples. Int. 


Crow, John, Spanish American Life. Holt, 1941. 244 pp., text, exer. 
Well illustrated. Background, types and customs; experiences in daily life; 
simplified selections from and about literature. Some English, some Spanish. Int. 


Grismer, Raymond L. and Arroyo, César, Buenos amigos, buenos vecinos. 
American Book Co., 1943. (Grismer-Arroyo.) 117 pp. An elementary reader. 
Familiar scenes of daily life and usual tourist haunts. Good illustrations. 


Harrison, Salomay L., Lindas tierras de México. Heath, 1944. 278 pp. 
Int. 


Jarrett, E. M. and McManus, Beryl, El Camino Real. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1942-3. (McManus.) Two volumes. A complete two-year high school course. 
Good pictures. Emphasis on cultural aspect. Spanish and English. Elem. and int. 


Jarrett, E. M., Sal y sabor de México. Houghton, Mifflin, 1944. Interesting 
details of daily life. Int. 


Kaulfers, W. V. and Blayne, T. C. Voces de las Américas. Holt, 1947. 
(Kaulfers, Américas.) 476 pp. Complete first-year text. Excellent illustrations. 


Kaulfers, W. V., Voces de las Espafas. Holt, 1947. (Kaulfers, Espafias.) 
420 pp. Active language study and readings. Unusual illustrations. 


Lépez Vazquez, Juvencio and Tharp, James B., México de hoy. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948. (Lépez Vazquez.) 258 pp. An intermediate reader 
with lively material. Indifferent illustrations. 


McManus: see Jarrett. 


Macy, P. and Rudd, Margaret, Nuestros vecinos mexicanos. Ronald Press, 
1945. (Macy-Rudd.) 259 pp. The usual thing. 


Martinez Orozco, José, Quince centavos. Holt, 1945. 250 pp. Edited by 


Harry Kurz. Life of Argentine family in dialogue form. Fine illustrations. 
Exer. Adv. 


Moore, Anne Z. and Watson, Jane C., Retratos latinoamericanos. Odyssey 
Press, 1945. 179 pp. (Moore-Watson.) Good accounts of famous men in 
Spanish America. Int. 


Nunn, Marshall E. and Van Scoy, H., Un viaje a Cuba. Ronald Press, 
1942. (Nunn-Van Scoy.) 85 pp. An elementary reader. American student 
goes to Cuba on research job. Good illustrations and bibliography. 


Pittaro, John M., Nuevos horizontes. Macmillan, 1948. (Pittaro, Hor.) 
196 pp. Many illustrations. Sketchy, general material. 


Pittaro, John M., Siempre amigos. Macmillan, 1947. (Pittaro, Amigos.) 
196 pp. Profusely illustrated. Elem. 
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Sanchez, José, Espafiol al vuelo. Macmillan, 1947. 176 pp. Air trip 
to the Caribbean and other parts. Elem. and int. 


Seps, Selma B., Visitamos La Habana. Harper, 1944. 207 pp. Int. 


Stover, Frances Porter, Encanto de México. Macmillan, 1942. 103 pp. 
A rather slight and pretentious reader on the int. level. 


Swain, James O., Rumbo a México. Heath, 1942. 268 pp. Good illustra- 
tions. The usual grand tour with general and scattered cultural material. 
Grammar and exer. at end. 





Tatum, Terrel L., Por onda corta. Houghton, Mifflin (for Reynal, Hitch- 
cock), 1942. (Tatum, Onda.) Cultural topics introduced through radio pro- 
grams. Elem.— int. 


Tatum, Terrel L., Vifietas de la América latina. Holt, 1947. (Tatum, 
Vifietas.) 168 pp. Illustrated. Informative material. Int. 








Turk, L. H., Asi se aprende el espafiol. Heath, 1946. 234 pp. An 
elementary reader with good illustrations. 





Villa Fernandez, Pedro, Latinoamérica. Holt, 1942. 222 pp. A very adult 
survey of important facts. Int. 


Watson, Jane C., and Moore, Anne Z., In Central America. Holt, 1943. 
(Watson, Central.) Int. 























Watson, Jane C., and Moore, Anne Z., On to South America. Holt, 1941. 
(Watson, S.A.) 182 pp. American engineering student accompanies Argentine 
student on trip to S.A. Emphasis on west coast. Illustrations, Elem.— int. 





Watson, Jane C., and Quinamor, T.E., South to Mexico. Holt, 1939. 
(Watson-Quinamor.) 145 pp. Trip of two high school boys. Nothing ususual. 
Elem. 





Wilkins, Lawrence A., Quinito en América. Holt, 1940. 486 pp., text, 
and exer. Tour of United States, Mexico, and South America by Spanish boy. Int. 
A. HISTORY 
I. Ancient Civilizations 


1. General: Brady, 75-6; Coates, 62-6; Tatum, Onda, 15. 





2. Mexico; Aztecs and Predecessors: Lépez Vazquez, 31; 116-25; 
Pittaro—Hor., 14-16; Grismer-Arroyo, Chap. 20; McManus, 171-7: Tatum, 
Vifetas, 3-7; Castro, 70-5; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 6-8; Villa Fernandez, 
47-9; Harrison, 53-6; 63-7 (Zapotecs); Macy-Rudd, 57-8; 130-32: Kaul- 
fers, Américas, 176-9; 183-4; Villa Fernandez, 46 (Toltecs). 


3. Mayas: Castro 69-70; Villa Fernandez, 45-6; Pittaro, Hor., 29-31; 
Macy-Rudd, 56. Lépez Vazquez, 131-6; Crow, 47-51. 












4. Incas: Castro, 65-8; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 15-8; Kaulfers, Américas, 
191-5; Villa Fernandez, 51-5; Arjona, Siglo, 80-5 (from Garcilaso de la 
Vega); Tatum, Vifetas, 8-9; Crow, 17-20. 
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II. Explorers and Conquistadors 


1. General: Brady, 138-41; Coates, 69-71; Macy-Rudd, 62-3; Castro, 
92-98; Tatum, Onda, 56-71. 


2. Columbus: Besso 118-9; Castro, 77-83; Arjona, Siglo, 1-11 (his 
diary) ; Villa Fernandez, 13-26. 


3. Magellan: Arjona, Siglo, 19-28; Villa Fernandez, 29-37. 


4. Cortés: Turk, 101-5; Castro, 83-8; Arjona, Siglo, 31-49; Lépez 
Vazquez, 19-20; Tatum, Vifetas, 12; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 1-6; Kaulfers, 
Américas, 202-4; Wilkins, 259-63. 


5. Pizarro: Castro, 88-92; Coates, 124-6; Turk, 105-9; Villa Fernandez, 
38-43; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 11-15; Kaulfers, Américas, 210-13; Wilkins, 
364-8. 


6. Balboa: Villa Fernandez, 28-29; Octavio Méndez Pereira, Vasco 
Ndnez de Balboa, American Book Co., 1947; Turk, 111-8. 


7. De Soto: Arjona, Siglo, 71-78; Wilkins, 98-9; Turk, 171-3. 
8. Orellana: Arjona, Siglo, 95-104; Coates, 127-8. 

9. Valdivia: Arjona, Siglo, 107-8; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 21-5. 
10. Cabeza de Vaca: Arjona, Siglo, 51-62; 87-94; Wilkins, 121-3. 


III. Colonial Days 
1. General: Villa Fernandez, 1-12; 57-69; Castro, 123-34 (architecture) . 


2. Social and Economic Conditions: Villa Fernandez, 58-9, 66-8; Tatum, 
Vinetas, 15-7. 


3. Literature: Castro, 124-6; Lopez Vazquez, 15-7; Moore-Watson, 
Retratos, 93-7 (Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz). 


IV. Wars of Independence and Heroes 


1. General: Macy-Rudd, 63-6; Castro, 133-40; Coates, 72-3; Villa 
Fernandez, 71-81. 


2. Bolivar: Tatum, Vinetas, 19-24; Arjona, Fronteras, 386; Besso, 
100-1; 134; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 37-41; Kaulfers, Américas, 286-90 
(radio-drama) ; Villa Fernandez, 85-93; Coates, 171-7; Lépez Vazquez, 80-5; 
Brady, 212-15; Pittaro, Amigos, 109-12; 128-9. 


3. San Martin: Tatum, Vifetas, 19-24; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 4418: 
Kaulfers, Américas, 294-7 (radio drama); Wilkins, 409-12; Coates, 84-90; 
Villa Fernandez, 89-91; Turk, 129-32. 


4. Hidalgo, Morelos: Lopez Vazquez, 74-7; Tatum, Vinetas, 20-4; 
Coates, 235-7; Harrison, 138-41; Villa Fernandez, 94-5; Moore-Watson, 
Retratos, 55-60; Kaulfers, Américas, 292-3 (radio-drama) ; Turk, 132-4. 


5. Miranda: Villa Fernandez, 84-5; Coates, 168-70. 
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6. Sucre: Coates, 147-51. 
7. O'Higgins: Moore-Watson, Retratos, 50-3. 


B. PAN-AMERICANISM AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Wilkins, 90-4; Crow, XIV-XV; Sanchez, 51-5; Coates, 257-62; Kaul- 
fers, Américas, 323-7; Brady, 294-7; Villa Fernandez, 179-210. 





C. INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 
I. Argentina 


1. General: Martinez Orozco, passim; Crow, 31-3; Brady, 251-7; 
Watson-Moore, S. A., 63-70; 81-91; Wilkins, 455-9; Pittaro Hor., 86-8. 


. 


—=a— 


2. History: Castro, 145-50; Villa Fernandez, 109-114 (Rosas); Moore- 
Watson, Retratos, 99-104 (Sarmiento); Coates, 76-8; (Belgrano) 82-3; 
(Rosas) 94-5. 


3. Geography, etc.: Tatum, Onda, 145-9. 


4. Buenos Aires: Wilkins, 417-47; Martinez Orozco, passim; Villa 
Fernandez, 143; Tatum, Vifetas, 46. 


—— 


5. Gaucho and his Literature: Pittaro, Amigos, 89-92; Turk, 37-9; 
69-70; 83-8; Coates, 92-93; Brady, 257-9; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 107-11; 
Wilkins, 478-82; Crow, 211-18; 233-38; Martinez Orozco, 84-9. 


6. Economy: Castro, 151-5: Crow, 31-38; Villa Fernandez, 142-3; "> 
146-8; Wilkins, 464-7. 


7. Political life: Villa Fernandez, 141-48. 


1. General: Coates, 143-4; Wilkins, 380-92; Brady, 236-40; Pittaro, 
Hor., 72-5; Villa Fernandez, 153-4; Tatum, Onda, 134-7; Watson-Moore, 
S.A., 121-32. 


2. History: Villa Fernandez, 118-9; Coates, 145-6. 


II. Boliva 1 





IIT. Brazil 


1. General: Crow, 93-5; Tatum, Onda, 151-6; Coates, 196-207; Villa 
Fernandez, 185-95; Pittaro, Hor., 102-5. 







2. History: Castro, 110-6; 101-3; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 82-9. 


3. Economics; Coffee: Tatum, Vifietas, 73-5; Brady, 285-6; Watson- 
Moore, S.A., 23-30; Pittaro, Amigos, 103-5. 


4. Principal Cities: Brady, 284-5 (Rio); Watson-Moore, S.A. 15-22 
(Rio) ; 31-5 (Santos, Sao Paulo). 







5. Language and Literature: Castro 107-10; 116-9; Besso, 13. 
6. Racial Question: Castro, 103-5. 
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IV. Central America 


1. All Countries: Coates, 208-9; Wilkins, 346-51; Crow, 39-41;- Turk, 
15-16. 


2. Guatemala: Pittaro, Amigos, 29-34; Brady, 120-1; Watson Central; 
passim; Crow, 39-46; Castro, 185; Pittaro, Hor. 29-30; Coates, 210-1. 


3. El Salvador: Brady, 120; Villa Fernandez, 166-7; Pittaro, Hor., 34-6; 
Coates, 213; Watson, Central, 120-6. 


4. Nicaragua: Coates, 214-7; Villa Fernandez, 163-5; Pittaro, Hor., 
42-5; Watson, Central, 132-43: Brady, 118-9; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 
113-6 (Dario). 


5. Honduras: Watson, Central, 109-14; Brady, 119-20; Pittaro, Hor., 
37-41. 


6. Costa Rica: Brady, 121-7; Coates, 220-2; Pittaro, Hor., 48-50; Villa 
Fernandez, 167; Castro, 186-7; Watson, Central, 158-60. 


7. Panama: Watson-Moore, S.A., 166-75; Villa Fernandez, 166-7; Wil- 
kins, 355-9; Pittaro, Hor., 51-5; Coates, 223-4; Sanchez, 38-50; Brady, 
132-5. 


V. Chile 


1. General: Crow, 79-83; Castro, 159-62: Wilkins, 401-6; Pittaro, 
Hor., 77-82; Coates, 102-5; Villa Fernandez, 123-9. 


2. History: Coates, 107-17; Villa Fernandez, 115. 


3. Geography and Cities: Tatum, Vifetas, 45; Villa Fernandez, 128-9; 
Brady, 245-51; Tatum, Onda, 142-3; Watson-Moore, §.A., 92-100 (Santi- 
ago); 111-20 (Valparaiso). 


VI. Colombia 


1. General: Villa Fernandez, 136-9; Pittaro, Amigos, 61-5; Pittaro, Hor., 
57-9; Castro, 171-3; Crow, 3-8; Coates, 158-9. 


2. History: Villa Fernandez, 121; Coates, 161-3. 
3. Geography-Economics: Brady, 216-8. 
4. Literature: Kaulfers, Espafas, 180-2 (‘‘La Voragine’’). 


VII. Caribbean Countries—General 


Tatum, Vifetas, 41-2; Arjona, Fronteras, 43 and passim; see also: Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Puerto Rico. 


VIII. Cuba 


1. General: Coates, 245-6; Turk, 159-61; Sanchez, 13-9; Villa Fer- 
nandez, 171-9, Brady 156-8. 


2. History: Brady, 151-6; Seps, 97-105. 
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3. Marti: Coates, 247-50; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 75-9; Nunn-Van 
Scoy, 5; 37-9; 


4. Geography-Economics: Tatum, Vinetas, 65-8; 73; Seps, 134-7; 
Pittaro, Hor., 132-4. 


5. Havana: Seps, passim; Watson-Moore, S.A., 176-86. 


6. Literature and Intellectual Life: Nunn-Van Scoy, 17-9; Castro, 187-8; 
Nunn-Van Scoy, 22 (Casal). 


7. Education: Nunn-Van Scoy, 11-3; 18-9; Seps, 109-13. 


8. Music-Dances: Tatum, Onda, 12-14; Nunn-Van Scoy, 25; Pittaro, 
Amigos, 50-3. 


9. Social Life and Customs. Nunn-Van Scoy, passim. 


IX. Dominican Republic 


Coates, 242-4; Villa Fernandez, 179-81; Pittaro, Hor., 118-20; Castro, 
189-90; Sanchez, 20-4. 


X. Ecuador 


Castro, 167-70; Pittaro, Hor., 61-2; Pittaro, Amigos, 67-72; Villa Fer- 
nandez, 131-3; 139; Brady, 221-2; Coates, 154-6; Watson-Moore, S.A., 156- 
65; Tatum, Onda, 107-11. 


XI. Haiti 
Villa Fernandez, 179-82; Pittaro, Hor., 124-6; Pittaro, Amigos, 55-6 
XII. Mexico 


1. History; 19th century: McManus, 270-7; Lépez Vazquez, 35; 63-5; 
139-44; Castro, 176-88; Villa Fernandez, 120-1; Wilkins, 333-8; Swain, 
21-5; Crow, 149. Judrez and Maximilian: Moore-Watson, Retratos, 63-71; 
Kaulfers, Américas, 301-5; 310-8. See also: IV, 4—Hidalgo, Morelos. 


2. Geography; general: Lopez Vazquez, 44-8; Pittaro, Amigos, 15; Turk, 
31-4; Macy-Rudd, 50-2; Harrison, passim; Swain, 19; 45; Castro, 181-3; 
Crow, 149-52; Tatum, Onda, 98-105; Tatum, Vifetas, 86-7. 


3. Principal Cities: México, D.F.: Turk, 25-28; Brady, 47-50; Pittaro 
Hor. 13-9; Grismer-Arroyo, Chap. 8; Wilkins, 251-6; 268-72; Swain, passim; 
Harrison, 7-17. Puebla: Grismer-Arroyo, Chap. 16; Harrison, 167-84; Wil- 
kins, 301-4; Swain, 106-7; Pittaro, Hor., 25-6 Oaxaca: Grismer-Arroyo, 
Chap. 19; Aiken-Miller, 98-101; Harrison, 44-9; Acapulco: Swain, 122-6; 
Harrison, 93-8. Cuernavaca: Swain, 81-4; Harrison, 73-80; Pittaro, Hor., 25. 
Taxco: Swain, 76-80; Stover, 19-21; Grismer-Arroyo, Chap. 14; Lépez 
Vazquez, 108-11; Harrison, 81-3; Pittaro, Hor., 25. Guadalajara: Swain, 127; 
Harrison, 146-55. Saltillo: Grismer-Arroyo, Chap. 5; Aiken-Miller, 71-5; 
Swain, 30-2. Monterrey: Aiken-Miller, 45-9; Grismer-Arroyo, Chaps. 3-4; 
Swain, 30-2. Veracruz: Swain 99-102; Harrison, 185-204; Aiken-Miller, 93- 
6. Xochimilco: Wilkins, 276-80; Swain, 70-5; Pittaro, Hor., 21; Lépez- 
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Vazquez, 49-52. Torreén: Aiken-Miller, 77-80. Cholula: Grismer-Arroyo, 
68-9. 


4. Education: Lépez-Vazquez, 66-8; 98; Kaulfers, Américas, 225-7; 
Villa Fernandez, 159-62; Centeno-Salas, 122; Arjona, Fronteras, 211. 


5. Literature: Lopez Vazquez, 99-102 (Nervo, Urbina); Macy-Rudd, 
85-8; 91-3; Kaulfers, Espafias, 191-2 (Sor Juana: See also: III, Colonial 
Days); Crow, 185-8 (“El Indio’); 201-9; Aiken-Miller 66-9 (periodicals) . 


6. Modern Painting: Harrison, 22-31; 156; Macy-Rudd, 106-10; Besso, 
72-3; Moore-Watson, Retratos, 118-23; Turk, 147-9; Tatum, Onda, 75-8. 


7. Ethnology: Crow, 155-8; Pittaro, Hor., 25; Swain, 62; Harrison, 
32-4; Arjona, Fronteras, 133. 


8. Costumes; dress: McManus, 260-1; Wilkins, 294-8; Swain, 17; 117- 
22 (Charro); Arjona, Fronteras, 181; Pittaro, Amigos, 23-4; Lépez Vazquez, 
102-3; China Poblana: Harrison, 177-80; Pittaro, Hor., 23; Grismer-Arroyo, 
72-3. 


9. Food: Grismer-Arroyo, 39-41; McManus, 139-41; 400-2; Pittaro, 
Hor., 27-8; Swain, 68-9; Harrison, 173-6; Turk, 55-6; 73-4 (chocolate) ; 
Arjona, Fronteras, 151; 159; 180-1; Brady, 24; 58-61; 67. 


10. Fiestas and Popular Customs: Navidad: Lépez Vazquez, 21-4; Jar- 
rett, 29-33. Bull-Fights: Swain, 94-8; Stover, 36-9; Aiken-Miller, 51-4. 
Lottery: Jarrett, 60-4; McManus, 159-61, 368-71; Others: McManus, 246-53; 
Pittaro, Hor., 17; 11; Macy-Rudd, 96-102; Kaulfers, Espanas, 74-86; Harri- 
son, 17-20; 31-7; 51-63; Swain, 85-8; 117-21; Lépez Vazquez, 91-2; 104- 
6; 144; 148; Arjona, Fronteras, 197-8; 203; 207; Jarrett, 306 (market) ; 
16-20 (home life); 87-91 (serenade); 107-8 (piropos). 


11. Music: Pittaro, Hor., 22; Turk, 153-4; Lépez Vazquez, 25-7; 156- 
7; Brady, 85; Arjona, Fronteras, 217-20. 


12. Legends: Jarrett, 81-4; Watson-Quinamor, 111-4; Lépez Vazquez, 
11-2; 36-7; 126-31; Pittaro, Amigos, 26-8; Turk, 168-70. 


13. Popular Arts and Crafts: Harrison, 160-3; McManus, 432-7; Gris- 
mer-Arroyo, 22-3 (sarapes); Arjona, Fronteras, 225; Brady, 106-7. 
XIII. Paraguay 
Coates, 192-4; Villa Fernandez, 118-9; 152-3; Brady, 275-6; Pittaro, 
Hor., 92-4. 
XIV. Peru 


1. General: Coates, 119-22; Watson-Moore, S.A., 135-55; Villa Far- 
nandez, 130; Pittaro, Amigos, 72-8; Turk, 81-2; 149-52; Pittaro, Hor., 
67-70; Crow, 21-6; Castro, 164-7; Brady, 228-31; Tatum, Onda, 124-5; 
127; 130-1. 


2. History: Villa Fernandez, 115-18; McManus, 220-6; Coates, 138-9 
(Unanue). 
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3. Principal Cities: Tatum, Onda, 114 (Lima); 121-4 (Cuzco); Wil- 
kins, 372-6 (Cuzco); Tatum, Vifetas, 44-5; Arjona, Fronteras, 401. 


4. Literature: Brady, 231-2 (Palma); Kaulfers, Espafias. 199-200. 
XV. Puerto Rico 


Coates, 252-3; Brady, 171-5; Sanchez, 26-30; Castro, 190; Pittaro, Hor., 
116. 


XVI. Uruguay 


Watson-Moore, §.A., 54-62; Villa Fernandez, 119-20; 150-1; Pittaro, 
Hor., 96-9; Castro, 155-6; Brady, 267-73. 


XVII. Venezuela 


1. General: Castro, 173-5; Sanchez; 32-6; Coates, 166-7; Villa Fer- 
nandez, 134-6; Brady, 203-7: Tatum, Vinetas, 43; Pittaro, Hor., 108-12; 
Pittaro, Amigos, 107-8. 


2. History: Brady, 203-5; Villa Fernandez, 121-2: Coates, 179-81. 
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News and Notes 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
UCLA Summer Session Abroad 


The University of California at Los Angeles is establishing a Summer 
Session Abroad beginning next July. There will be four groups going to: 
A) Mexico City; B) England; C) France; D) Switzerland. The UCLA 
Summer Session Abroad will last 8 weeks—from the beginning of July to the 
end of August. Any person who qualifies to enroll as an upper division or 
graduate student at the UCLA Campus Summer Session may join the Summer 
Session Abroad. The study load for a student in the UCLA Summer Session 
Abroad should not be less than two or more than eight units. The UCLA 
Summer Session Abroad in Mexico should be of particular interest to our local 
teachers. Persons interested should request at once the circular giving detailed 
information regarding credits, procedure, financial arrangements, way of travel- 
ling, etc., which may be obtained free of charge from the UCLA Summer Session 
Office, Los Angeles 24. 


In view of the large population of Mexican extraction in Southern Cali- 
fornia and the peculiar educational problems that our teachers confront, an 
8-week Summer Session in Mexico will be of paramount importance to our 
local educators. The direct contact with the Mexican people, Mexican culture 
and daily life, and the discussion of these problems with Mexican pedagogical 
authorities, will prove a great and enlightening experience to our teachers. 


Mexico offers unusual opportunities to a great number of students and 
teachers in many different fields. It is a country very rich in cultural, historic 
and prehistoric background, with a great variety of complex social, political, 
educational, economic, cultural, and religious problems, which the Mexican govern- 
ment has been endeavoring to solve since 1920. Therefore, students as well as 
teachers from our public schools will find ample opportunity to pursue their 
studies in their respective fields of interest and to improve their knowledge 
of Spanish as well as of the culture and psychology of the Mexican people. 


Important Announcement 


Those interested in the culture and literature of Latin America will be 
glad to know that the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana has 
recently been reorganized and is planning to renew its activities, partially inter- 
rupted by the war. Tke fourth Congreso of the organization was held in 
Havana, April 21-26, 1949. Membership dues, which include a subscription to 
the Revista Iberoamericana, are $4.00 a year and are payable now to Dr. John 
Crow, Treasurer, Department of Spanish, University of California, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. Information concerning the Instituto and its publications may be 
obtained from Dr. John Reid, Secretary, at the same address. 
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German Department 


Dr. William J. Mulloy has been elected secretary of German III (Goethe) 
of the Modern Language Associaton of America. The 1949 meeting will be 
held in Palo Alto. 


Dr. Kurt Bergel has accepted an invitation to give a series of lectures 
on German Literature of the Classical Period at the Pasadena Branch of the 
Telluride Association. 


The Department of Germanic Languages is preparing a program of Goethe 
poems and selections from Faust, Part I for presentation by a choral speaking 
group as a part of its observance of the Goethe Bicentennial. Professor William 
Melnitz is in charge of the project. 


Italian Department 


Dr. Charles Speroni of the Italian Department is spending his sabbatical 
leave in Italy. Dr. Speroni, accompanied by Mrs. Speroni, also plans to visit 
France and Switzerland before he returns to resume his duties at the University 
in September. 


Spanish Department 


Mr. Lowell Dunham, teaching assistant, was awarded the Andrés Bello First 
Prize by the Venezuelan Academy of Language for his work, Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez, Maestro del Estilo. 


Dr. José Antonio Portuondo, well-known Cuban critic, will be Visiting 
Professor in the 1949 Summer Session. 


The University of California Press recently published Azorin, el pequeno 
filédsofo, by Dr. Anna Krause, Associate Professor of Spanish. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
German Department 


Professor Harold von Hofe, Chairman of the German Department, returned 
in January from a six-months tour of Europe, in the course of which he 
lectured at some dozen universities in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland on 
the subjects of German-American cultural relations and exiled German writers 
in America, particularly Thomas Mann. Articles in German newspapers indicate 
that the lectures were warmly received, especially in Heidelberg, where Professor 
von Hofe was welcomed as the first American Germanist to speak at that univer- 
sity since the war. In Berlin he met several prominent postwar writers; in 
Zurich he taught for a short time at the school for American students studying 
under the “Junior Year in Zurich’’ plan. After completing research work in 
various libraries of Switzerland and Germany, Professor von Hofe also visited 


France, Italy, and England before returning to resume his duties as chairman of 
the department. 


Dr. Ludwig Marcuse, Associate Professor of the German Department, is 
publishing his latest book at the Oprecht Verlag of Zurich, Switzerland; the 
book, entitled Die Philosophie des Gluecks, will also be published shortly by the 
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Rowohlt Verlag of Hamburg and Stuttgart, Germany. Likewise, the firm of 
Blanvalet in the American zone of Berlin is publishing in German Dr. Marcuse’s 
Platon gegen Dionys, which is the original version of his book published by 
Knopf of New York, in 1947 under the title Plato and Dionysius, A Double 
Biography. The Rowohlt Verlag is also about to bring out the second edition 
of his Heinrich Heine, ein Leben zwischen Gestern und Morgen, while the 
Blanvalet Verlag has scheduled new German editions of two otker works of 
Dr. Marcuse, Patriot und Revolutionaer, das Leben Ludwig Boernes and Der 
Diktator der Seelen, das Leben Ignatius von Loyola, for publication in the near 
future. 


Dr. John T. Waterman, Instructor in the German Department, read a 
paper, ‘“The Development and Present Status of Linguistic Studies in the Field 
of Low German,”’ at the annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast on November 27, 1948, at the University of Southern California. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Dr. James Bickley has resumed his duties as Charman of the Department of 
Modern Languages after spending eigkt months in Spain on a grant from the 
Del Amo Foundation. The trip was made for the purpose of assembling audio- 
visual materials to be used in the teaching of Spanish. The material includes an 
abundance of Kodachrome slides, a number of 16 mm. movies, and several 
acetate recordings of local Spanish dialects. Dr. Bickley had the unusual experi- 
ence while in Spain of making an extended trip by army jeep which took him 
into many outlying districts which are scarcely accessible. The teaching-aids will 
be integrated in a two-year course in conversational Spanish. 


On January 20, James Froyd, a senior, was the recipient of a medal for 
excellence in French. M. Michael Varnoux, Vice-Consul, made the presentation 
for the French Government. 


During the past two years the Occidental Language Department has made 
significant progress in the acquisition of audio-visual equipment for use in the 
teaching of conversational courses. Included are two Wilcox-Gay portable re- 
corders, four Webster wire recorders, two opaque projectors, a 2 x 2 slide and 
film projector, a 16 mm. movie and sound projector, and many foreign language 
recordings, some commercial and others made by members of the language depart- 
ment staff. The records are placed on reserve in the library and circulated for 
listening in one room of the library which has been equipped to accomodate 
twelve students at a time, listening to as many as six different records via 
earphones. 


Los ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 


Mr. Meyer Krakowski, instructor of German, recently presented a very 
interesting and inspiring lecture on “‘Goethe and Our Times,” on the occasion 
of the two-hundreth anniversary of Goethe’s birth. 


Mr. Miguel Tirado, instructor of Spanish, closed the series of Institute 
lectures sponsored by the Foreign Language Department with a lecture entitled 
“The Spirit of Don Quixote,’’ on March 17th, 7:45 P.M., on the Los Angeles 
City College campus. 
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JOHN MUIR COLLEGE, PASADENA 


New members of the Foreign Language Department are Mr. Benjamin 
Palmer Dean, Instructor of French and German; Miss Elaine Mitchell, formerly 
of Pasadena City College, Instructor of French; and Mr. Stephen A. Reyes, 
former director of Pasadena Settlement Association, Instructor of Spanish. 


BEVERLY HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Francisco DeSanctis has this year joined the Beverly Hills High School 
staff as instructor of Spanish and Social Studies. Mr. DeSanctis came to the 
United States after he graduated from a high school of his native city, Rome, 
Italy. He recently received his Master’s degree from the Universty of California, 
Los Angeles. In addition to his duties at Beverly Hills High School, Mr. DeSanctis 
is teaching Italian at the Hollywood High School as a part of the Adult Education 
Program. 


COLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Special classes have been organized at the Colton Union High School for 
the many Spanish-speaking students, so that they may progress more rapidly. 
On the completion of a certain amount of specified work the student earns three 
credits in two years. There are at present three classes of Spanish 1 and two of 
Spanish 2, composed entirely of Spanish-speaking students. 


A new class called ‘“‘Los Compadres’’ was recently organized under the 
supervision of Louise C. Pesqueira. In this class there are fifteen Spanish-speak- 
ing and 11 English-speaking students. The purpose of the class, an advanced 
one, is to create better understarding between the two groups. The class 
motto is ‘Learn to live with o... another in tolerance and in harmony!’’ The 
class is conducted very informally. The last ten minutes of the period are devoted 
to studying, visiting, and getting acquainted. 


The Mexican Youth Club of the school successfully held its annual Christ- 
mas Fiesta Dance on December 15, which featured the traditional Cascarones and 
Pinata. The president of the Mexican Youth Club is Eduardo Reynosa. Louise 
Pesqueira is the sponsor. 


DoRSEY HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Tucker are travelling in Europe. Included in their 
itinerary are France, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. Mr. Tucker is a member of 
the Dorsey Foreign Language Department. Mrs. Tucker is a member of the 
Social Studies Department of Fremont High School. 


Miss Daisy Newby, now at University High, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Language Department of Dorsey, Miss Newby’s former 
‘“‘home.” 


INGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


The French, Spanish, and Latin Clubs joined to celebrate Christmas on 
December 15. The student body president was master of ceremonies. Two hun- 
dred students were present. Guests of honor were a sophomore girl recently 
arrived from Germany and a boy student from Denmark. On December 16 the 
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Spanish classes joined at each period to sing Christmas carols. The day before 
vacation seventy foreign-language carolers, accompanied by guitars and accor- 
dions, went through the halls for two periods. A more concrete form of good 
will was shown by the French classes, which collected candy, fruitcakes, sugar, 
cocoa, and dried fruits for the Collége de Jeunes Filles in Grasse, France. 


Los ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 


Vera Leskin, teacher of Spanish and French, is the leader of a two-point 
project entitled ‘“‘Development of Enrichment Material for Foreign Language,” 
which meets on Thursday afternoons at Los Angeles High School. Miss Leskin 
plans to divide the group into committees for Spanish, French, and Latin, which 
will examine, evaluate, and organize for use in the classroom, such aids as 
audio-visual material and realia of all kinds. 


NEWPORT HARBOR UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Students of Spanish are showing more interest this year, due in large 
measure to the adoption of the new Kaulfers-Blayne textbook. Mr. Eustace 
Rojas has also enriched the program with special units on music and art. 


The third-year Spanish class prepared a radio program which was broad- 
cast over KVOE in Santa Ana on April 14. 


Spanish Club members enjoyed an afternoon at Padua Hills Theatre 
recently, seeing La Fortuna de Don Esteban. 


Miss Boyd and Mr. Rojas are experimenting with the correlation between 
English reading tests and achievement in Spanish in an effort to find a more 
accurate language prognosis test. 


BERENDO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Berendo is fortunate in having a librarian with a foreign-language back- 
ground. Miss Carolyn Palmer, recently of Fremont High School, is a student of 
French and has spent several summers in Middlebury’s French House. During 
the war Miss Palmer served overseas as a WAC and she is now looking forward 
to spending a year in France completing the requirements for her Master's 
degree under the Middlebury College plan of foreign residence. 


Miss Anne Pratt, recently of Lafayette Junior High, is now sharing the 
classes in Foreign Adjustment with Mrs. Antonia Lefler. Sixty non-English- 
speaking pupils are enrolled in these classes representing various countries of 
South and Central America, as well as Mexico, Japan, and China. 


Make sure that your school is represented in ‘‘News and Notes.” 


Please address all news and notes to: 
Josephine L. Indovina, 
Editor of News and Notes, 
Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles 27, California 
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Keviews 





ELSIE PELL, Francois Mauriac: In Search of the Infinite. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1947. 


Francois Mauriac, by Elsie Pell, is a thoroughly objective presentation of the 
psychological processes of the French novelist. It is neither a biographical study 
nor a literary study in the strict sense of the word. As the subtitle indicates, it 
is an attempt to analyze the philosophical position of Mauriac, to show what 
forces have contributed to his formation and how tkese forces express themselves 
in his writings. Mauriac is portrayed as a conventional Catholic thinker in con- 
flict with the materialism of the twentieth century. The problem of Grace is 
taken as the initial theme of the book. The reader is shown the sources of in- 
spiration which form the background of Mauriac’s novels: his native Bordeaux 
of which he is so fond, his more precious Malagar, the colorful and distorted 
personalities that peopled his youth. Mauriac’s concept of love, warped, dis- 
illusioned, and repressed, is studied. In a chapter ‘‘Psychologist and Metaphysi- 
sian’’, some of Mauriac’s complex characters are explained to the reader: Thérése 
Desqueyroux, Raymond Courréges, Giséle de Plailly. The general trend of his 
work is indicated as follows: ‘‘We see the goal toward which Mauriac is slowly 
but surely leading us; the goal toward which he always leads us: union with the 
only being capable of understanding us, the All-Comprehending Infinite.'’ There 
follow analyses of Génitrix and Le Noeud de vipéres. Among important literary 
influences, the author discusses Maurice de Guérin, Pascal, Montaigne, and Ra- 
cine. It is difficult and dangerous, when dealing with contemporary figures, to 
attempt to arrive at final judgments. The author of the present volume is con- 
tent to leave conclusive assessment to posterity. In a final chapter, however, 
‘‘Contributions,”’ there is a summary of Mauriac’s position: ‘‘His avowed aim is 
to delve into every human soul and drag forth into the light those hidden im- 
pulses and desires which poison our happiness, and to make us admit them for 
what they really are. Once we see the truth he believes that we will be willing to 
apply the remedy.”’ Elsie Pell’s book may be criticized only for an excess of the 
virtue of good faith. Mauriac in her sympathetic hands becomes a trifle too un- 
derstandable, over-simplified. The reader finds himself wishing for a harsher 
treatment, some of the ruthless lucidity which Mauriac himself applies to the 
analysis of his characters. 


Oreste F. Pucciani 
University of California, Los Angeles 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, One Hundred Poems from Les fleurs du mal. Trans- 


lated by C. F. MacIntyre. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1947. 
400 pp. 


Granted that a translation of a poet even if done by another poet is only a 
second best, this is one of the most successful attempts to put Baudelaire in Eng- 
lish, not withstanding the very fine work of Dillon and St. Vincent Millay. 
Naturally not all of Baudelaire’s poems are equally approachable for translation, 
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and Professor MacIntyre is right in limiting his enterprise to those which seem 
most fit to be transposed. There are things called personal philosophy, mood, 
spirit of the times, empathy with the environment which enter as the content 
of a poem, inseparable from its form, and which make some of Baudelaire’s 
pieces sound altered in English. But on the whole, Professor MacIntyre’s effort 
to recreate the French poet is rewarded. To cite but two examples, “Le mort 
joyeux”’ and “‘La beauté’’ have passed into English without losing a single spark 
of their original beauty and force. 


Manuel Olguin 
University of California, Los Angeles 


WILSON MICKS and BLANCHARD L. RIDEOUT, Temoins d’une Epoque. 1905- 
1940. New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Cloth. Pen sketches. viii, 
234 pp. 


The authors of Temoins d’une Epoque have succeeded rather well in their 
attempt to present a second-year college reading text with content designed to at- 
tract students of widely varying interests and at the same time evoke images and 
ideas that epitomize the immediate past of the generation of potential readers. 
Ten different sections present extracts of humor, correspondence, memoires, essays, 
war stories, biography, political oratory, journalism, and travel from the capable 
pens of Tristan Bernard, Alain-Fournier, Frédéric Mistral, Roland Dorgelés, 
André Maurois, Aristide Briand, Paul Morand, André Morize, and Vercours 
(Jean Bruller). The selection of texts with regard to their merit as ‘‘testimonials 
of a period’”’ is excellent. Furthermore, they introduce a contemporary syntax 
and vocabulary that is more nearly French tel gu’on le parle than a literary style. 
The subject matter is striking by the degree to which it assists the student to 
participate in the social experience of his immediate past rather than to be a de- 
tached observer thereof. In imitation of the post World War II French authors, 
the editors have sought and found texts that are ‘‘engagés’’ so that the condemna- 
tion of the academic ivory tower is no longer applicable. 


Each section and author is introduced by a few paragraphs of pertinent in- 
formation in English. These brief essays have the effect of lending to Temoins 
d’une Epoque a kind of unity, of giving order and meaningfulness to the stu- 
dents’ participation in the social reality of the otherwise chaotic period that is 
involved. And I think the chances are that he may end his vicarious experience 
somewhat the more a linguist, yes, but especially somewhat the more a philosopher, 
the possessor of a sharpened sense of values, of a deeper social and psychological 
insight. 


The exercises that accompany the text are limited to questions in French to 
which students are to write answers, many of which involve quite complex ideas 
and a correspondingly complex syntax. These do not seem adequate; for, although 
the text itself might be read with profit by students near the end of the second 
year of college French, only the very best of them would by that time posses a 
sufficiently solid foundation in grammar to write adequate answers to many of 
the questions that are asked. Certainly the text is one designed for use on the col- 
lege level where the maturity of the students makes them capable of manifesting 
an interest in texts of genuine social consequence. 


Austin E. Fife 


Occidental College 
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Ecrivains modernes: An Anthology of Modern Authors, edited by John L. Mc- 
Nulty and Julius §. Lombardi. Boston: Heath and Co., 1947; xv, 438 pp. 


Designed primarily as a French reader for third or fourth semester college 
students and secondarily, perhaps, as an anthology for courses in contemporary 
French literature, this book proposes to ‘‘acquaint the student with modern 
authors and to present the vivid language of today.’’ It aims to provide selections 
‘wherever possible representative of the style and thought of’’ Duhamel, Mauriac, 
Bazin, Daniel-Rops, Bertrand, Bourget, Jaloux, Pesquidoux, Farrére, Bordeaux, 
Bloy, Barrés, St. Exupéry, Estaunié, de Lacretelle, and Claudel. A short intro- 
duction deals with trends of modern literature. Each reading selection is pre- 
ceded by a picture of the author and a short discussion in French of the life and 
works of each, a list of his principal works, and a bibliography. A vocabulary, 
which aims to be complete, and infrequent footnotes complete the critical appara- 
tus. The book is attractive in appearance, and typographical errors seem non- 
existent. 


In such a vast field as the modern one, any selection of authors will in- 
evitably meet with objections. For instance, one might wonder why writers like 
R. Rolland, J. Romains, A. France, Colette, et al., have been omitted, and the 
question could be raised whether the selections given are the most typical of the 
authors concerned. However, a textbook should be judged primarily according 
to its probable fulfillment of purpose. 


For second-year students the discussion of authors’ lives and works will be 
of little or no interest; for students in survey courses such discussions should be 
adequate, though it is doubtful that any substantial information is imparted by 
the pompous cant of academic literary criticism with which these discussions 
abound. In treatments of style, for example, vague and meaningless adjectives like 
sobre, ferme, alerte, riche, classique are all too frequent. 


In the reviewer's opinion, the passages selected, which for the most part deal 
with humorless, psychological, actionless episodes, are not likely to sustain the 
interest of third and fourth semester students. Moreover, since these are extracts 
from larger works, the more mature students would undoubtdly feel a lack of 
aesthetic poportion. For this level, a number of good collections of short stories 
are available which more admirably serve the purpose of teaching students to read 
French. Used in conjunction with anthologies of poems and plays which would 
be necessary to give a well-rounded picture of modern writings for students of 
literature, these 319 pages of prose might prove excessive reading for one year. 


A greater number of notes might have been included. For example, the 
intermediate student will have trouble with figures like (p. 27): ‘‘je contemp- 
lais. . . les bonds et la fuite vers I'horizon des collines hérissées d’arbres.’” And 
items listed in the vocabulary for hérissées hardly cover this particular case. Other 
words and expressions omitted or not adequately defined include: finir par, 91.17, 
présentement, 92.18, jusqu’a, 92.27, désespoir d’amoureuse, 93.2, prompt aux 
larmes, 95.3; cross references could have been more abundantly employed: pomp- 
adour, fleuri (for boutonniére fleurie). But these details are more than offset by 
excellent definitions ot explanations: tilleul, tracer, zone, etc. On the whole, the 
vocabulary is an outstanding achievement. 


Harry F. Williams 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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J. H. ARJONA, Temas de conversaci6én. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1948. 
Cloth. xxii, 246, xxiv pp. Price $2.00. 


Anyone who can read, write, and speak English should, by mastering the 
pages of this book, be able to make headway toward an elementary working 
knowledge of the Spanish language. Temas de conversacién claims to do nothing 
more than to present ‘‘an elementary approach to Spanish conversation. It is 
based on the principle that a conversational knowledge of a foreign language can 
be attained only through memorization, repetition, and constant practice.”” Each 
of the twenty-four chapters begins with a page devoted to a column of related- 
vocabulary sentences so arranged that parts of one sentence may replace corre- 
sponding parts of any of the others, making possible numerous (often hundreds 
of) combinations, thereby providing extensive drill on type constructions. 
“‘Questionnaire,”’ ‘“‘Additional Drill,’’ and similar devices increase the quantity 
and scope of the drill material. Ability to construct complicated sentences is built 
up gradually through copious drill on the simple constructions. Memory exer- 
cises, generally made up of irregular verb conjugations (the tu form is almost 
completely ignored), idicms out of context, and short poems, jokes, and the 
like, follow the drill work. Each chapter also contains a Didlogo, whose subject 
matter is too often banal. The ‘‘Grammatical Notes” (followed by ‘‘Grammati- 
cal Drill’) at the end of each chapter give a sketch of the principles of Spanish 
grammar. The grammatical notes of each chapter deal with the important points 
involved in the preceding drill material. The final pages of the book include verb 
conjugations, a Spanish-English vocabulary, and a grammatical index. There 
are no English to Spanish exercises in the book. 


The value and importance of the principle upon which this work is based— 
abundant drill and memorization of type constructions—cannot be overestimated. 
It is, I believe, the most reliable method of teaching (and learning) a foreign 
language. The ingenious presentation of groups of similarly constructed sen- 
tences, arranged so that verbs fall in one column, subjects in another, modifying 
clauses in another, and so on, not only provides multiple possibilities for drill 
purposes, but at the same time makes word order and the relationship of one 
part of the sentence to the others exceedingly clear. 


Other merits of Professor Arjona’s text are a clear explanation (fourteen 
pages of introduction) of Spanish pronunciation, including the oft-overlooked 
matters of intonation and linking, and the simplicity with which rules of gram- 
mar are stated and illustrated. 


Temas de conversacién would be suitable for beginning classes in which 
much time is available for drill. And, as the author states, since the book con- 
tains ‘‘the basic principles included in the average brief Spanish grammar. . . 
it may be used alone from the start, particularly by those who prefer the direct 
method, or in conjunction with a more complete or detailed grammar text.” 

Although it is impossible to evaluate a text book accurately without putting 
it through the classrcom test, a careful examination of Temas de conversacién 
seems to indicate that its author is not immodest in his claims. 


Dorothy Clarke Shadi 
University of California, Berkeley 
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ANGEL FLORES and ALBERTO VASQUEZ, Paisaje y hombres de América. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Cloth. xiii, 182 pp. Price $2.25. 


This text is an intermediate reader for the college level. It presents twelve 
short stories and twelve short poems in alternation, representing twenty-four con- 
temporary authors of Spanish American countries, some young men with promis- 
ing futures, others already masters. 


On occasion, werds in the text are marked with an asterisk and given ex- 
tended explanation in the vocabulary. The text is unique in that the vocabulary 
is completely separated from the reading matter by a ‘‘Dutch door’’ arrangement, 
where the book is split in two parts, the lower one-third (pages 1-182) being 
a complete vocabulary which can be consulted without moving the pages of the 
text above. This is unquestionably a help for the student. 


1 feel that the editors have missed a great opportunity to enlighten students 
concerning the authors represented. The table of contents mentions only the 
country of each. A ‘‘thumbnail sketch’’ (preferably in moderately easy Spanish) 
concerning each author, if given just preceding his story or poem, would do much 
to increase the student’s interest and enlightenment. Unless the instructor is well- 
acquainted with all these authors as to background, works and experience (and 
most of us are not), and is thus able to inform his students, he has no single 
text to which to refer his students for this information. The result is that the 
student sees a name, reads the story, and misses an opportunity to be informed of 
very interesting and worthwhile things about its author. 


The short stories of this text are refreshing, and the poems are short enough 
to prevent boredom among those who fail to find joy in poetry. None of the 
stories or poems has previously appeared in a textbook. In an admirable manner, 
the selections do, as the editors say, ‘‘mirror in a most dramatic way, the broad, 
living panorama of America—landscapes and men, with their particular customs 
and traditions as well as their universal qualities..’ The volume deals with 
“clerks in the provincial hinterland or in urban mazes; with city blades and their 
wooings; with cowboys, Indians, farmhands, politicians, housewives, parasites.” 


Humor is plentiful throughout. There is no great linguistic difficulty. 
Proof has been well read, errors being at a minimum. This text is worthy of 
careful consideration by teachers as a very acceptable intermediate reader. 


Wesley C. Drummond 
Long Beach City College 


GREGORY G. LAGRONE, Conversational Spanish, Revised. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1948. Cloth. vi, 264 pp., liii. Price $1.90. 


Conversational Spanish is designed to facilitate the spoken approach to 
Spanish. Each lesson opens with a short conversational text in Spanish, dealing 
with topics of everyday life. Each model passage contains all that is new in each 
lesson—in vocabularv and in constructions—and becomes the basis for oral and 
written drills: questions in Spanish, translation from English to Spanish, origi- 
nal composition and conversation, and drill exercises of the all-Spanish type. 
The aim of the author throughout is to supply a reasonable amount of ready- 
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made conversational material, to help develop fluency, and to emphasize original, 
independent use of the language. 


The body of the book is divided into thirty lessons that follow a natural 
sequence of ideas, paralleled by a gradual progression in syntactical difficulty. 
The lessons consistently include some review of both vocabulary and construc- 
tions, but they cover only the most essential rules of Spanish syntax. The criti- 
cism has been made by some teachers, who have been using the text, that the 
explanations of grammar have been suppressed to such a point that most of the 
explanation is left to the instructor. This is, of course, a matter of opinion, and 
the author defends his position by saying that ‘‘the chief function of the gram- 
matical explanation should be to answer the questions that naturally arise as the 
material is used.”’ 


The past tenses start with lesson thirteen, which is scarcely early enough to 
prevent the student’s coming to lean too heavily on’ the present tense. The sub- 
junctive is introduced in the twenty-first lesson; the perfect tenses in the twenty- 
fourth. The presentation of the past tenses and the perfect tenses in earlier les- 
sons would provide more opportunity for drill. 


Tke appendix includes in table form an analysis of Spanish pronunciation, 
and the conjugations of regular and irregular verbs. There is some question in 
a conversational grammar such as this, as to whether the analysis of pronuncia- 
tion should not come at the beginning in a preliminary lesson or two. The 
author’s conclusion is that the analysis is primarily for reference, and he again 
places the burden upon the teacher. 


The excellencies of Conversational Spanish far outnumber the defects. The 
conversational approach is almost sure to appeal to the majority of students. 
Although there is some sacrifice of sound, well-presented grammatical material, 
the situations are “‘life situations’’ so far as the student is concerned: “‘Saludos y 
despedidas,’’ ‘‘Un amigo mio,”’ “‘La radio,’’ “‘El desayuno,” “‘Lo que hice ayer,”’ 
to name but a few. In language teaching, questioning is generally looked upon 
as the key to effective instruction and one of the instructor's strongest weapons. 
In his text, LaGrone has included questions with the idea of stressing the vocabu- 
lary and the idioms of the lesson itself. This has proved to be an excellent method 
for stimulating students and engaging them in a lively conversation in the class- 
room. 


oe 46 t, 66 


Ruth S. Lamb 
Scripps College 


JOSEPH W. BARLOW, Basic Oral Spanish. New York: F. S. Crofts &% Co., Inc., 
1947. Cloth. Maps. xvi, 224 pp. Price $1.90. 


In discussing the development of oral-aural skills it is well to remember 
that a text is merely an aid to the teacher and not a magic formula guaranteed to 
produce results. The teacher who places the acquisition of fluency in speech first 
in the list of objectvies will stress that aspect of foreign language work no matter 
what text is used. Some texts lend themselves more readily to oral treatment than 
do others. Basic Ora! Spanish falls in this category. 
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The author has attempted to pave the way for an oral approach by using 
dialogues extensively in the Spanish selections, by constantly admonishing stu- 
dents to read aloud and to practice orally, by emphasizing the use of verb forms 
and personal pronouns in sentences, by attempting to simplify the explanations 
of grammar, ad adding every-day words and expressions to the basic vocabulary. 
The teacher will, of course, expand this treatment by creating situations and op- 
portunities for free expression in conversation. 


The text consists of twenty-five lessons covering all the tenses of the indi- 
cative and the subjurctive as well as the most common constructions and usages. 
After each group of five lessons there is a “‘Repaso’’ consisting of several types 
of exercises. Exclusive of numerals and proper names, the vocabulary contains 
760 high-frequency and everyday words. 


The following plan of presentation is used in each lesson: (1) a short list, 
with translations, of the new idioms used in the lesson; (2) a selection in Span- 
ish, partially or entirely in dialogue form; (3) explanations of five or six points 
of grammar; (4) exercises; (5) the vocabulary classified according to parts of 
speech. Types of exercises given are: questions in Spanish, completion, chang- 
ing verb forms or pronouns, English to Spanish translation. In the early lessons 
short dialogues for memorization are included. We wish that the author had 
given us more of these. 


The selections in Spanish present conversations between friends who meet 
on the street, at home, in school, and cover a variety of topics from mother-in- 
law trouble to a drama by Pérez Galdés. Two short stories or anecdotes are told 
in dialogue form. 


Some teachers may feel that occasionally there is a tendency to over-simplify. 
For example: “ser is always used to connect two nouns or a pronoun and a 
noun.” (p. 35); “sino... introduces an affirmative statement in contrast 
with a preceding negative statement.’’ (p. 36); “in after a superlative is trans- 
lated by de’’ comes under the heading of “‘than in Comparisons.”’ (p. 103). In 
explaining the second person verb forms, why not mention the usage that is 
mizde of the plural form in Spanish America? (p. 11). 


The material on pronunciation is given in detail in the first two lessons. 
Since no specific drill exercises are included, a more pleasng appearance would 


result if this had been placed as reference material in the appendix or in an in- 
troductory section. 


From the students’ point of view, the insertion of the sections on personal 
pronouns and the alphabet in the middle of the verb outlines in the appendix is 
inconvenient for reference purposes. The explanation in regard to the letters of 
the alphabet should follow, rather than precede, the section number and heading 
(pp. 182-183). These deiails of arrangement do not affect the general useful- 
ness of the main body of the text. 


Basic Oral Spanish is suitable for the first semester of Spanish at the college 
level. 


Beryl J. M. McManus 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Lazarillo de Tormes, edited by Everett W. Hesse and Harry F. Williams, with 
introduction by Américo Castro, University of Wisconsin Press, 1948. 


An easily available Lazarillo de Tormes is a valuable addition to American 
publishers’ lists, never overcrowded with standard Spanish texts. One hopes the 
University of Wisconsin Press will be encouraged to issue others. The limited 
but permanent market for foreign language classics requires more inexpensive, 
carefully prepared editions, readably printed on good paper. 


The editors have based their text upon the Foulché-Delbosc reconstruction 
of thé princeps, omitting entirely the Alcala interpolations placed by Foulché in 
an appendix. Orthography has* been modernized, and where words occur in 
variant forms, the more modern-appearing variant has been made uniform. Cer- 
tainly assy and assi will not be missed beside asi, though it might have done no 
harm to keep ansi. But certain other archaic forms (adrede, castigaldo, estotro, 
etc.) have been retained, so that the antique flavor is amply perceptible. Foot- 
notes are abundantly employed, mainly to suggest English translations for pass- 
ages likely to puzzle readers unfamiliar with sixteenth-century Spanish. The 
editors have not attempted to discuss or cite parallels for syntactical and other 
points involved. A full vocabulary completes the volume, which should be use- 
ful in intermediate as well as in advanced classes. 


Proofreading has been careful and there are few errors. Hariadeis for 
hariades occurs on page xv, and twice on page 22, both in the body of the text 
and in an explanatory footnote. ‘‘El diablo del enjalma maldita la cosa tenia 
dentro de si’’ (p. 33) does not mean, as the footnote has it, ““The wretched 
saddle-pad had a devil of a thing inside,” but rather ‘*. . . had no stuffing at 
all.” Compare, on the following page, “But I didn’t sleep a blessed wink,” a 
good rendition of ‘‘Mas, jmaldito el suefio que yo dormi!’’ Though here, as 
occasionally elsewhere, one may prefer Foulché’s punctuation (‘‘Mas maldito el 
suefio que yo dormi . . ."’"). And faulty punctuation entirely blunts the point 
of Lazaro’s protest: ‘‘;no errabais en quitarselo primero?’’ (p. 42). The inter- 
rogation marks are acceptable if one adopts the double negative of the Burgos 
edition (‘‘jno errabais en no quitarselo primero?’’), but Foulcké’s punctuation 
without them may stand unaltered (‘‘no errabais’’——‘‘you would not have gone 
wrong’). 


These mistakes are embarrassing enough to be corrected in future printings. 
But they are also the only ones of any consequence noted. 


Américo Castro’s introductory comments are too brief, but stimulating as 
always. He points out the importance of the autobiographical form in the de- 
velopment of narrative technique, and the significance of the innovation repre- 
sented by choosing a protagonist from the lowest ranks of society. A discussion 
of the nature of realism and of the picaresque follows, subjects well treated by 
Castro elsewhere, in pages to which he refers. Students should be urged to con- 
sult these pages and those of Ortega y Gasset also mentioned. It may be they will 
feel impelled to go on to the Quijote, which, as Castro concludes, was in many 
ways made possible by Lazarillo. Though this engaging scamp is his own justi- 
fication for being, and needs no literary family tree of ancestors and descendants 
to give him importance. 


Edwin S. Morby 
University of California, Berkeley 
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IGNACIO ALTAMIRANO, Clemencia. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Elliott B. Scherr and Nell Walker. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1948. Cloth. xv, 226 pp. 


The editors have done a good piece of work in the preparation of this 
school edition of a romantic novel dealing with the period of the French invasion 
in Mexico. The plot, replete with action, holds the reader's interest from begin- 
ning to end. Most of the action takes place in Guadalajara and the pictures that 
the author paints of life there among the upper classes are probably quite accurate, 
since he was dealing with contemporary times and with events in which he him- 
self was an actor. The original novel is quite short, consequently the editors 
have found it necessary to make few excisions. The Introduction contains a 
short biography of the author and a brief and clear summary of the historical 
background. The notes are adequate, the exercises are varied. The style and 
language are relatively simple and, unlike most modern Mexican novels, this one 
is free or regionalisms. The book could be used advantageously in third year 
higk school or at the beginning of second year college. 


Juan B. Rael 


Stanford University 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA and WILLIAM E. WILSON, Lecturas Hispano-Americanas. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. XI, 209 pp. 


This new elementary Spanish reader has a good combination of Spanish 
and Latin-American cultural and general informational subject matter. It is 
conveniently graded so that it may be used as a reader from beginning Spanish 
courses that are taught on a one-semester or two-semester plan. The literary 
selections are taken from standard Hispanic authors. Each selection is followed 
by a set of questions for oral or written work, together with a section devoted 
to idioms. The subjunctive is introduced at page 111. The balance given this 
book by the combination of a native and an non-native author makes for a 
good text. The authors are to be commended that they have prepared a reader 
wihtout the nthil obstat of various word lists. Some of the humorous stories 
could well be eliminated. Both students and teachers seem to be the victims of a 
plethora of professional wit in recent modern language text books. The profes- 
sion as a whole would gain in general respect if much of it were eliminated. 


Lowell Dunham 


University of California, Los Angeles 


TERRELL LOUISE TATUM, Vifietas de la América Latina. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. vi, 168 pp. 


Esta el librito dividido en cuatro partes. En la primera, titulada, ‘‘Panorama 
de los siglos,”” se dan cuatro bosquejos. El primero trata de las visperas de la 
conquista de México y del Pera; el segundo, sobre la América Espafiola en gen- 
eral: el Consejo de Indias y sus disposiciones, sobre la obra misional y cultural, 
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sobre la sociedad colonial; el tercero, sobre la independencia: Bolivar y San 
Martin principalmente; el cuarto, ‘‘La amalgama de los siglos,”” trata lo que 
Ilamaria Pedro MHenriquez Urefia: organizacién, estabilidad, prosperidad, 
renovacioén y el momento presente, en lo social y educativo. 


La segunda parte explica la influencia del medio fisico y lo que el mismo 
medio tiene de magnifico, de pintoresco y de interés para el turismo. También 
se incluye la importancia mundial, sobre todo de los ultimos afios aca, en lo 
material, industrial y politico. 


La tercera se pudiera explicar citando meramente su titulo, ‘El desenvolvi- 
miento de las riquezas de la tierra’: e. g.: el azucar, café, minerales. 


La cuarta se compone, en su mayoria, de anuncios sacados de periddicos y 
revistas. Se da también una lista de comidas, etc., en que se basan varios ejercicios. 


La autora se propone dar “‘informative and readable material in idiomatic 
Spanish.’’ Buena informacién es la que da. Lamentamos, sin embargo, no 
estar de acuerdo en otros respectos, pero no por sus propésitos, sino porque los 
vemos malogrados. Ya que después de lo citado se ve ‘‘in order to retain the true 
Latin American flavor, the vocabulary has not been limited’’, suponemos que lo 
readable ha de ser en buen espaol. Dista, creemos, de darnos pruebas del sabor 
de la tierruca latinoamericana (aqui excluimos intencionalmente al Brasil), pues 
a nuestro ver no parece su espanol sino traduccion literal del inglés, esto es en su 
mayor parte. De lo cual resulta un espafiol que muchos estudiantes creeran facil 
de leer, pero que confundira a los que ya tengan algo del mentado Sprachgefihl 
de la bella lengua de Cervantes. Con eso de tratar de usar palabras espafiolas del 
mismo parentesco que las inglesas se ha hecho caso omiso de significados que son 
distintos. Ademas que mas de una vez nos han confundido sus periodos largos 
con sus partes un tanto inconexas . 


“Difficult words and phrases are translated, or explained and translated, at 
the bottom of the text page. . .’’ Explicaciones de frases dificiles casi ni las hay: 
ni se han menester: La materia la clasificamos de informativa no de idiomatica. 
Muchisimas palabras, a nuestro parecer nada dificiles, se ven traducidas al pie de 
la pagina y a la vez incluidas en el ‘‘Vocabulario’’: e.g.: tabaco, moreno, choza, 
remolacha, racimo, azucarera . 


Siendo el vocabulario tan extenso y la materia tan variada ignoramos cOmo 
se espera ‘‘to drill him thoroughly on vocabulary’, y cémo se espera que casi 
principiantes, pues a ellos también se destina el libro (‘‘with variations on length 
of the assignments’’) se vayan a meter en “natural conversation.” 


Pablo Avila 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 


HELMUT REHDER and W. F. TWADDELL, German Area Readings. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1947. Cloth. xlvi, 173 pp. Price $1.90. 


Out of the AST program came the authors’ Conversational German and 
German. The present volume is in direct genealogical line with these and repre- 
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phasizing this fact, he also confesses that the more he saw, the less certain he 
was about the conclusions he formed. But this did not prevent him from form- 
ing them. His judgments on our culture, habits and institutions in some cases 
hit the mark squarely; in others, we may feel justified in hotly arguing with 
him; but we must admire his sincere desire to know us, and we cannot fail to 
appreciate his tolerance and humor when discussing those things about us which 
likes least. 


Verissimo was not content to stay on the beaten track of the Good Neighbor 
circuit, which included receptions, teas, dinners, important social, political, and 
literary personages, and conducted tours through the nicer sections of cities. He 
got off my himself to stroll through side-streets and foreign neighborhoods. He 
enjoyed making chance acquaintances while exploring on his own. As a novelist, 
he is always eager to peer behind the facade, to comprehend the motives of the 
ordinary citizen, to wonder about the lives of the unfortunate. His description 
of the slums of Chicago is chilling. As a result of his unorthodox behavior, his 
travel record gains in depth and interest. 


This text is an abridgment of the original. Verissimo’s style is fast moving, 
uncomplicated, and dramatic. It is reportorial rather than literary. The book can 
be used to greatest advantage in classes of second-year college Portuguese. The 
student will find rapid reading of the book somewhat hindered by the extensive 
vocabulary of approximately 5500 words and expressions, but most of the 
words deserve to remain part of the student's active vocabulary, since the lang- 
uage employed is idiomatic—that of every day life. 


There are neither questions nor exercises included in the text, but no need 
for them will be felt. Rarely is a book so genuinely adapted for conversation as 
this one. There is scarcely a page which will not call forth comments, discussion 


and argument on the part of the students. Verissimo gives them much food for 
thought. 


Names and places not identified in the body of the text are clarified in foot- 


notes. The book is attractively printed, and the drawings by Shum are pertinent 
and diverting. 


Leo Kirschenbaum 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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sents the attempts to continue the oral method even in a so-called reading course. 
Vocabulary practice and analysis of sentence structure are the chief aims. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature in this new approach is the manner in 
which vocabulary building is treated. The ‘‘units’’ (chapters) start with a 
“summary” written with restricted vocabulary and to be understood preferably 
without recourse to the end-vocabulary. New words are then introduced in 
sentences, whose English equivalent or translation appears on the same page. 
Thus the student finds new vocabulary in context both in German and in Eng- 
lish, again without turning to the end-vocabulary (at least, so it is hoped). 
“Vocabulary Checks’’ which follow are merely lists of new words without their 
English equivalents. Other exercises in a similar way encourage the student to 
acquire the living language in sentence-context. 


The ‘Reading Practices’’ are followed by questions to be answered in 
English. An added, new feature are the sets of half-sentences which the student 
is expected to match according to his understanding of the text. 


The title, German Area Readings, has the numbered sub-title: / The 
natural setting, which suggests perhaps other texts of a similar nature to follow. 
The subject matter here deals—in a somewhat elementary fashion—with geogra- 
phical and general description of the ‘‘area."" There are the usual good photo- 
gtaphs, drawings and maps to make the book quite attractive. 


A word has to be said concerning the German idiom in this, as in generally 
all ‘‘made’’ texts. It is inevitable that Anglicisms and non-German expressions 
should creep in. (p. 5: “‘Die Schweiz wird von grésseren Nachbarn umgeben”’; 
p. 98: “. . . . die deutschen Mittelgebirge. Sie sind, was die Geologen . . . zu 
nennen pfiegen.’’) While it is regrettable that such slips should occur, they do 
not really constitute too serious a drawback to the basic value of the book. The 
question might merely be raised, how far beyond the very first book the student 
should be presented with such ‘‘made’’ texts. The present volume will provide 


an interesting new experience in teaching students “‘during the second hundred 
class hours.” 


H. R. Boeninger 
Stanford University 


Modern Italian One-Act Plays, Edited by Carl A. Swanson. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1948. 


Mr. Swanson presents in this volume three well-known modern Italian 
plays: Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Giacosa’s | diritti dell’anima and Bracco’s 
Don Pietro Caruso. The editor states that in making his choice he hoped that 
“the general excellence and representative nature of these plays will make the 
collection helpful to students of the Italian drama, as well as to less advanced 
students of the Italian language."’ While I will readily agree with Mr. Swanson 
in regrad to the merit of these plays and will subscribe to his statement that they 
are “ the best one act plays of three of the most important prose dramatists of 
the modern Italian theater . . . .’’, I would take exception in regard to their 
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representativeness. It seems to me that it would have helped the collection if 
plays treating different themes had been presented. As it is, these three plays all 
reflect a rather somber aspect of life, they all treat the same basic theme. The 
inclusion of something in a lighter vein might have helped to make the volume 
more representative of both the modern Italian theater and Italian life, and 
needless to say, would have greater appeal for the student. 


The editing is remarkable for the conciseness it offers both in the intro- 
ductory remarks and in the notes. This conciseness does not imply lack of com- 
pleteness of information. On the contrary, with a few minor exceptions, the 
notes are very satisfactory and by their very brevity have the great advantage of 
leaving the teacher enough room for elaboration in class without fear of repeti- 
tion. Too often, in their desire to be complete, editrs so exhaust the subject that 
they render any classroom discussion unavoidably repetitious. The few cases 
where I feel a further word of explanation would have helped, are the following: 
in casa vostra non ci posso entrare (p. 14)—-why does Santuzza say this? caffé 
(p. 66) —is an Italian caffé really equivalent to our cafe? cercavi di me (p. 67) — 
the di should be explained; lascia fare al tempo (p. 77)—this expression should 
appear under tempo in the vocabulary; ripagarnela (p. 78) and muoverne (p. 
81)—these two forms should be explained. Are they still used nowadays? a 
vincita fatta (p. 141)—I would suggest explaining it as after you have won; a 
te (p. 171)—what is the purpose of the a? 


The format of the book, the placing of the notes at the foot of the page, 
and the choice of type used, could hardly be improved. This book will prove 
of value for more advanced classes of Italian in colleges. 


Carlo L. Golino 


University of California, Los Angeles 


ERICO VERISSIMO, Gato préto em campo de neve. Edited by Lloyd Kasten and 
Claude E. Leroy. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. 
v, 183 pp. Vocabulary, Ixxvii pp. Price $2.20. 


Here is the United States seen through Brazilian eyes. For three months 
in 1941, Erico Verissimo, one of the most popular novelists of Brazil, traversed 
our country from North to South and East to West on a Good Neighbor tour 
as the guest of our State Department. He visited fourteen of our important cities, 
many of our principal colleges and universities, studied our customs, and did his 
best to penetrate ints the character and psychology of our people. On returning 
to Brazil, he wrote this report of his observations. The book became an immedi- 
ate best seller. It seemed that Brazilians were eager to learn all about us. And it 
is also true that a great many Americans became acquainted with Brazil by 
listening to the lectures delivered by Verissimo while on this tour. It is no 
exaggeration to say that his sympathetic personality captivated all who met him, 
and won scores of friends for his country. Subsequent to the publication of this 
book, he returned to this country for a year to teach. 


Verissimo is too modest and intelligent a person to suppose that he can 
understand the United States as the result of so brief a stay. In addition to em- 
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phasizing this fact, he also confesses that the more he saw, the less certain he 
was about the conclusions he formed. But this did not prevent him from form- 
ing them. His judgments on our culture, habits and institutions in some cases 
hit the mark squarely; in others, we may feel justified in hotly arguing with 
him; but we must admire his sincere desire to know us, and we cannot fail to 
appreciate his tolerance and humor when discussing those things about us which 
likes least. 


Verissimo was not content to stay on the beaten track of the Good Neighbor 
circuit, which included receptions, teas, dinners, important social, political, and 
literary personages, and conducted tours through the nicer sections of cities. He 
got off my himself to stroll through side-streets and foreign neighborhoods. He 
enjoyed making chance acquaintances while exploring on his own. As a novelist, 
he is always eager to peer behind the facade, to comprehend the motives of the 
ordinary citizen, to wonder about the lives of the unfortunate. His description 
of the slums of Chicago is chilling. As a result of his unorthodox behavior, his 
travel record gains in depth and interest. 


This text is an abridgment of the original. Verissimo’s style is fast moving, 
uncomplicated, and dramatic. It is reportorial rather than literary. The book can 
be used to greatest advantage in classes of second-year college Portuguese. The 
student will find rapid reading of the book somewhat hindered by the extensive 
vocabulary of approximately 5500 words and expressions, but most of the 
words deserve to remain part of the student's active vocabulary, since the lang- 
uage employed is idiomatic—that of every day life. 


There are neither questions nor exercises included in the text, but no need 
for them will be felt. Rarely is a book so genuinely adapted for conversation as 
this one. There is scarcely a page which will not call forth comments, discussion 


and argument on the part of the students. Verissimo gives them much food for 
thought. 


Names and places not identified in the body of the text are clarified in foot- 


notes. The book is attractively printed, and the drawings by Shum are pertinent 
and diverting. 


Leo Kirschenbaum 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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ALLERE] MENSCHEN 


This new second-year reader contains eighteen stories from re- 
cent German literature—the prime favorites from the popular 
“Diamond” books. They are edited with Fragen and vocabulary 
by Professors Paul H. Curts of Wesleyan University, and Frank 
H. Reinsch, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


1. Das Gartermesser, Timm Kroger. 2. Der Guckkasten, Georg Hermann. 
3.Meine erste Liebe, Ludwig Thoma. 4 Irgendein Mensch, Paul Busson. 
5. Ungleiche Kameraden, Hermine Villinger. 6. Gretchen Vollbeck, Ludwig 
Thoma. 7. Ein Seelenkonflikt, Heinrich von Schullern. 8. Die schéne Frau, 
Hermann Bahr. 9. Das Niklasschiff, Paul Keller. 10. Die geblendete 
Schwalbe, Jakcb Bosshart. 11. Als dem kleinen Maxel, Peter Rosegger. 
12. Eltern, Wiihelm Schmidtbonn. 13. Die Grossmutter, Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach. 14. Mein kleiner Freund, Max Dreyer. 15. Die heilige Saat, 
Hans Watzlik. 16. Die Spitzin, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. 17. Die 
alte Truhe, Timm Krdéger. 18. Adam Urbas, Jakob Wassermann. 
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